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; NATIONAL REVIEW 


No. 753. NOVEMBER, 1945. 
EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


HARK ! HARK ! THE DOGS DO BARK ! 
Nursery rhyme. 


PARLIAMENT met on October 9g and Ministers, confident in the 
power given them by the great number of Socialists elected, 
The Issue is got down to the business of revolution at once. 
Joined We say “revolution” advisedly because 
their avowed intention is to change the whole system of our 
country, to turn Britain upside down and inside out, regulating 
her so that she will never be able to reverse their policy. They 
do this because they have taught themselves and their 
followers to think that the system, which they mean to impose 
upon us, will give the governing class a power which it has 
never had before in this country. And they mean their party 
to be that governing class. They have started off by clamping 
the war controls on us for five years. These give Ministers 
tremendous power. They think that they can use such powers 
to the advantage of the country and that they are better 
judges of trade than our merchants and manufacturers, that 
they have a more complete understanding of agriculture 
than our farmers, and of health than our doctors. Everything 
they have said and done in Parliament has shown overweening 
confidence. ‘‘ We do not intend to be left behind in any 
revolution,” * said Mr. Attlee. Exactlyso. But England, which 
is the brute mass and raw material of so much experiment, 
where does our England, our Britain, come in, while jacks in 
office are flinging their weight about ? So intoxicated with 
their strength are the supporters of the Government in the House 
of Commons, that they greet the arguments they cannot 
answer with shouts of laughter. These powers newly taken 
are, as Mr. Donner said in the House, “monstrous and 
megalomaniac.” This same megalomania is shown in all 
Government proposals. The Bank of England Bill has a 
clause enabling it to control other banks. The request for 


* House of Commons, October 9, 1945. Official Report. 
VOL. CXXV. 
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money, by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, is for a larger 
sum than has ever before been asked for at any one time. 
Even at the height of the war, when we were single-handed, 
neither Sir John Anderson nor Sir Kingsley Wood ever 
approached the House of Commons for such a sum. 


On October 16 Mr. Dalton, the Socialist Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, went to the House of Commons and asked for 

a vote for the astronomical figure of 
£2,000,000,000 £2,000,000,000 (two thousand million pounds). 
This may be spent before March 31, 1946, “‘ for general Navy, 
Army and Air services and supplies.” It may be spent in 
Britain or abroad, on relief to ex-enemy countries as well as on 
the maintenance of public order, etc. Mr. Dalton is a cock- 
sure sort of man. He knows he is right—always right, and, 
for the first time, he knows he has power to inflict such burdens 
on this country as she has never borne before. He asked for 
the money, he knew he would get it. It is true Socialist 
doctrine to spend money. Sir John Anderson, who is 
right but whose manners are excellent, rose to answer for the 
Conservatives when the Chancellor sat down. He gave the 
new Members a short lecture on the usage of Parliament in 
finance. It wasneeded, for the new Members may be assumed 
not to know the nature of our customary financial safeguards. 
He explained them. He pointed. out that Mr. Dalton was dis- 
regarding them. He asked for information as to why this 
was done. He asked why more money was wanted now than 
when the war was going on. Mr. Dalton had talked about 
saving, but, said Sir John, “‘ Economy does not come about 
of itself ; it has to be pursued.”” Other Members talked about 
the wild extravagance now prevailing, and one Socialist, Mr. 
Stokes, spoke of the redundant Wrens in one aerodrome, 650 
to look after 100 men. Figures have been published in the 
Press to the effect that there are 57,000 Wrens in England alone. 
Everyone knows of such cases of people being kept idle. What 
is not known is whether they are due to pure Governmental 
inefficiency, or whether they are due to the secret terror of 
Ministers lest unemployment should be developed by the 
policy they are pursuing. 


It would appear from their actions that Ministers are afraid 
that their own measures will prevent rapid re-absorption of 
Ministerial- workers into industry and that they prefer to 
Made keep men and women who have served in the 
Unemployment Forces in their present disguised unemploy- 
ment. For that is what it is. We have at present numbers 
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of real unemployed. There is not a neighbourhood where 
there is not a camp or a centre full of lounging discontented 
men and women, or both, all longing to get back to their 
civilian jobs or their homes, while Government committees 
“sit ’’ and pass resolutions which lead to next to nothing but 
further restrictions. In the meantime there is no stirring of 
life in the town or countryside, and in the latter farmers have 
to employ prisoners of war instead of the Englishmen who are 
asking to get back to their wives and homes. The countryside 
is full of mothers and wives who would rejoice to welcome their 
men back to the homes which are waiting for them. We are 
told that what stands in the way of rapid demobilisation is the 
Bevin plan. Well, the Bevin plan should go, just as other war 
restrictions which hamper our employers and workers should 
be withdrawn. Australia, a Socialist country, the U.S.A. an 
individualist country, are both shedding war controls as fast 
as they can. Only old England lingers in her shackles. By 
way of helping the situation-the dockers have gone on strike 
in many ports and some of our unemployed soldiers are being 
given the job of unloading food stuffs. This strike is going on 
at the time of writing. It has lasted through a couple of weeks 
in October. We have no doubt that there is a Trotsky element 
at work here, preparing the overthrow of the Trades Union 
movement which has overthrown the old relationship between 
employers and employed. In the cant of the day this is called 
“amove to the left,” and, as we are constantly told, a move to 
the left is ‘‘ progress.’ But did our good, worthy and well- 
meaning Trades Union ‘leaders think they had acquired a 
permanency when they assumed the leadership of the town 
bred working class of England? Because, if they did, they 
are going to have a shock. The wheel of revolution has a way 
of going on turning round, even when the men who started it 
are on the top and are highly inconvenienced by its further 
movement. 


On the day on which the House of Commons assembled, 
several Government measures were introduced. One was for 
“We Decide” the present war controls to be kept in being 

for another five years. The Opposition are 
ready to agree to a two-year extension, but they propose to 
vote against anything more. Even that concession seemed 
excessive to many of those who find the regulations time- 
wasting and irksome. During the debate the confident temper 
of the Socialists was shown. Quoting from the Bill which is 
before the House of Commons, Major G. Lloyd said that such 
phrases as “‘ essential to the well-being of the country ” are 
used all through. ‘‘ Who,” he said, “is to decide what is 
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essential to the well-being of the country ? ’’ and members on 
the Socialist benches shouted “‘ We are.’”’ The speaker, con- 
tinuing, asked who was to decide the requirements of the 
country, to which the Socialist members called out “ We are.” 


”? 


“ Exactly,” said Major Lloyd, who has, as we have, no con- 
fidence in Socialism as a national policy. But there is an 
interesting point to be made in this “ we ”’ business, which is 
that the Socialist members received some I1,000,000 votes and 
the Conservatives some 9,000,000 out of the 24 millions polled. 
Now those are odds that we Conservatives ought to be able to 
manage. Once we begin to move we should be able to stop 
the representatives of the 11,000,000 from creating a Marxian 
state under Mr. Harold Laski’s direction against the wishes 
of the 9,000,000. After all, our 9,000,000 are British in spirit 
as well as in race, and we have a good cause and stout hearts. 
We shall be fighting a soldier’s battle for freedom for ourselves 
and our country. We must begin by making the cock-a-hoop 
Socialist M.P.s listen to arguments they have never had to 
meet before in their propaganda shops and political clubs. 
There is a squashy group of near-Socialist Conservatives who 
propose that the present Government measures should be 
allowed to pass because the country.voted for Marx. Well, 
part of the country did, but the other parts are going to do 
their best to stop the mischief. 


THE council of five Foreign Ministers, British, U.S.A., French, 
Russian and Chinese, first met on September 11. They 
P . separated in total disagreement on October 2, 
a the different Foreign Ministers giving different 

accounts of the reasons for'the split. But 
however different these were, they could not conceal the fact 
that the Russians had deliberately upset the apple cart. We 
shall perhaps never know why. In his report to the House of 
Commons on October 9g, Mr. Bevin gave a fair and uncoloured 
picture of what had occurred; of the smoothness of the 
opening meeting, of the work done during the early days, of 
the sudden Russian reversal of policy, which went so far as to 
suggest that the Council should expunge from its records the 
decisions taken on September 11. No concession offered was 
able to modify the Russian volte face. Mr. Molotov had 
obviously had changed orders, and had to conform to the new 
rules laid down by Mr. Stalin. Ina dictatorship, such as that 
in Russia, there can be no criticism of government, no pressure 
by public opinion. Orders are given, they are obeyed, not 
discussed. We print Mr. Bevin’s speech elsewhere in this 
number. It is as well that the parliamentary opposition 
consists of Conservatives whose patriotism can always be 
trusted not to envenom a difficult international situation. Mr. 
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Bevin is lucky in this. He will receive the utmost considera- 
tion from the Opposition benches. He has thanked Mr. 
Churchill for the line he has taken. We can imagine the hue 
and cry after Mr. Eden had he had to announce a breakdown 
of talks due to Russian action ! 


WuaT do we do next ? Well, obviously, not much, but our 
taking no immediate action in regard to Russia’s attitude to 
the world situation should not mean mental 
inertia. On the contrary, we should be per- 
fectly clear in our own minds as to what our 
policy is, and we should discuss it with the British Dominions. 
Russia is in the mood that made Germany formidable for 
nearly a century. There is the same “stick at nothing” 
attitude in regard to other countries, and the same ill-temper 
and violence of tone. Well, we have seen this before. We 
did not handle it very well in the German case, for before both 
great wars we left Germany in doubt as to our intentions. In 
1914 and in 1939 the German Government was convinced that 
there was nothing we should fight for. They were wrong and 
suffered, but we suffered too in inflicting defeat on them in a 
conflict which could have been avoided had we made it clear 
that we should go to war if we were over-pressed and that we 
had the weapons with which to fight. Do not let us make the 
same mistake with Russia. That country is not looking for 
war now, but she is conscious of her strength and is throwing 
her weight about. We must make it clear to her that some 
of her proposed encroachments will not be tolerated. Our 
own interests demand that we should refuse bases to her in 
the middle or western Mediterranean, and we must let her 
ruler, and others, know that we have to safeguard our route 
to the East. There are regions in which we can make con- 
cessions, though whether we can concede what does not belong 
to us—as for instance the freedom of the Balkan countries— 
is another matter. 


Russia and the 
British Empire 


THE talks in Washington go on. We do not know the result. 
Newspapers report this and that. Some of the rumours they 
Our Deb pass on may be true. It is certainly a fact that 
the US n to the Americans are pressing for the abandon- 

_ ment of Empire preferences, and they are 
supported in this policy by one or two former English Free 
Trade papers which—as part of their tradition—dislike the 
British Empire without taking the trouble to understand it. 
It is therefore all the more interesting and satisfactory to see 
that the Economist, Cobden’s old organ, has found out that 
the Empire preferences have value, and that at this time of 
dollar shortage they are a help to the Mother Country and the 
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world trade situation. After expressing a great dislike to the 
whole theory of Empire preference, a subject which “ is over- 
laid with emotional prejudice and false reasoning ”’ and saying 
that the ‘‘ Ottawa Agreements were bad when they were 


? 


signed and age has not improved them,” our contemporary 


yet sees that they must be kept or the dollar situation will still 


further deteriorate. 

“«. .. the immediate problem is a very specific one—how to 
relieve Britain’s critical shortage of dollars—and any suggested 
concession has to be tested for its relevance to this problem. The 
effect of a repeal of Ottawa, taken by itself, would presumably be 
an increase in American sales to British countries without there 
being any reason to expect a compensating increase in British 
sales to the United States. That is why the Americans are asking 
for it. In other words, it would intensify the British dollar problem. 
Clearly, it would be the most fantastic procedure to accept, as one of the 
conditions of being assisted with our doHar problem, a measure which would 
make the problem worse.” (Our italics.] 


It is not, wails the Economist, as though the Americans 
were offering to substantially reduce their tariff. That, 
everyone is agreed, they will not do. 


CoMMENT on the divagations of our pacifists is provided by 
General Marshall’s estimate for American arms requirements. 
: General Marshall is the chief of the U.S.A. 
— Military Army Staff and we may conclude that he is 
warning American pacifists, if they exist, to 
keep their dreams for bedtime. For the American state he 
promises strength. He is wise. His way for a country to 
avoid attack from its neighbours is to be strong. He proposes 
that the U.S.A. should have rockets, which will find their 
targets by electronic devices, jet-propelled bombers travelling 
at 600 miles an hour, other bombers able to carry loads of 
100,000 pounds, and jet-fighters travelling at sound speed. 
Further, and even more important, he proposes that there 
should be a permanent peace-time citizen army supported by 
a compact regular army. Speaking of future war, and par- 
ticularly of modern robot war, General Marshall makes the 
following significant statement: “It is clear that the only 
defence against this kind of warfare is the ability to attack.” 
General Marshall is not afraid of telling his countrymen the 
truth. In face of the American claims—made by press, radio 
and film—that the Americans won the war single-handed, 
General Marshall tells his countrymen exactly what they were 
saved by their allies :— 


“If this nation is ever again at war, suffering as Britain did in 
this war the disastrous attacks of rocket-propelled weapons with 
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explosive power like our own atomic bomb, it will bleed and 
suffer perhaps to the point of annihilation unless we can move 
armies of men into the enemy’s bases of operations and seize the 
sites from which he launched his attacks. 

There can be no doubt that the greed and mistakes of the war- 
making nations as well as the heroic stands of the British and 
Soviet peoples saved the United States a war on her own soil. The 
crisis had come and passed at Stalingrad and El Alamein before this nation 
was able to gather sufficient resources to participate in the fight in a deter- 
mining manner.’ [Our italics.] 


General Marshall is a man with a sense of realities. 


THE Allies are not doing too well in the Pacific. No one can 
be happy about the way the Americans are handling the 

‘ Japanese, and our own failure to realise that 
Pacific Muddles  switch-over to peace would need a different 
effort to that of war is evident. As early as June the Japanese 
began feeling for peace. In August their war was over, and 
yet it does not seem to have struck the British Government 
that arrangements should be made for shipping and that the 
first need in the new condition of affairs was to get the Dutch 
and the French back into their possessions. The position 
of the Dutch is particularly hard. Their shipping losses have 
been great and what remains to them is held in an allied pool. 
They have had to rely upon British troops—the only ones 
available—to restore order in Java where the Japanese slogan 
“ Asia for the Asiatics”’ has made trouble. Up to the time 
of the conquest of Japan the whole Pacific area had been 
under the American General MacArthur. Suddenly, and 
without sufficient preparation, the South East Asia Command 
was passed to Admiral Mountbatten, on whose shoulders was 
placed the immense burden not only of taking over the 
British territories of Burma and Malay, but the safeguarding 
of French-Indo-China and the Netherlands East Indies, 
neither France nor Holland having the ships nor the men 
available to take over French and Dutch territories. It 
would of course not have been in the British tradition if 
Admiral Mountbatten had been sent sufficient forces to carry 
out his task, and British weakness has been visible. 


BEFORE leaving Indo-China and the Dutch East Indies the 
Japanese had seen to it that the local agitators were placed 
lt Mi in positions of power. There has therefore 
t Might Have teen revolt, fighting and bloodshed, although 
Been Foreseen : 
the French troops are now able to hold their 
own and take over the southern part of Indo-China. But in 
the Dutch East Indies, at the time of writing, matters are 
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pretty bad, there is something like anarchy in Java. All sorts 
of nonsense is being talked about Independence and Self- 
Government by a people too ignorant and immature to use 
either. But Queen Wilhelmina has issued a proclamation 
which promises liberal treatment to a colony which has 
always had it, and the Governor of the Dutch East Indies has 
resigned. What strikes the onlooker is that none of this 
state of unrest and rebellion was foreseen by our Government, 
and yet, as the paramount power in that part of the Pacific, 
it was not difficult to tell that if there was a mess we should 
have to clear it up. France and Holland are our nearest and 
most reliable allies and we depend upon them in Europe. 
They must feel that they can depend upon us in Asia. This 
will mean shipping, soldiers and sacrifice, and the need is 
urgent. France and Holland are both staggering under the 
losses inflicted upon them by German occupation, and for 
some time we shall have to help them, in Asia not just a little, 
but enough to restore order until they can take over. The 
U.S.A. is not interested in South East Asia, which she only 
regards as a concession—hunter’s land. We can have no hope 
of her help in such a matter, but we are very much con- 
cerned with the return of order and good government in South 
East Asia and therefore the return of Holland to her former 
dominions there is a British interest. 


A REPORT from Chungking was received by the United Press 
Agency on October 14 which stated that a new independent 
Mongolia government had been set up in inner Mongolia. 
Talks of This area lies between outer Mongolia— 
“Independence” swallowed by Russia some years ago—and the 
great wall of China. Shang Tou, once the capital of Kubla 
Khan, is in this district. According to the Chungking 
message, the new government is to be headed by an hereditary 
Prince. The originators of this new breakaway from China 
are said to be the Mongols of outer Mongolia and the Chinese 
Communist Eighth Route.Army. Under Russian influence an 
organisation has been formed which presses for this indepen- 
dence. Characteristic! But since China ceased to be an 
Empire this tendency to split has developed on every side. Not 
even the Japanese invasion brought unity to China. 


PROBLEMS of the utmost gravity are emerging throughout the 
Far Eastern world. Sometimes they result from the impact 
of doctrinaire notions on ancient politics. 
This is partly the case in Japan, where 
American policy as conducted by General 
MacArthur attempts to force on the Japanese techniques of 
government that the English-speaking peoples have taken 
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more than a thousand years to learn to work imperfectly. 
Freedom of speech, publication and assembly, the universal 
ballot (including votes for women at twenty), an advanced 
legal system, trade unionism, the economics of competitive 
capitalism—all these things of Western provenance are being 
thrust at once and willy-nilly on a people whose outstanding 
characteristics include a tradition of Militarism and Com- 
munism utterly alien to the spirit and practice of Anglo-Saxon 
institutions. In China, which is suffering terribly from years 
of civil war and foreign invasion, an uneasy truce has been 
made at the centre, between Chungking and the Communists 
of Yenan, but jostling for position at the periphery goes on. 
Meanwhile, Chinese neo-imperialism is establishing itself in 
the north of Indo-China and is bringing pressure and barely 
veiled threats to bear against Siam. In Indo-China and in 
Java local nationalisms rooted deep in the past have taken 
advantage of French and Dutch military weakness to erupt 
into anti-French and anti-Dutch activity which threatens 
most serious trouble. The disorders immediately resulting 
fall with particular and unwelcome severity on the British 
and Indian troops that are temporarily on the spot. Matters 
are not helped by great incursions of unexpected United 
States Navy aircraft at Hong Kong with the announcement 
that the U.S. is going to start a service between Manila, Hong 
Kong and Shanghai. In Malaya Britain’s return has been 
welcomed by peoples who have experienced Japanese occupa- 
tion. But the modern catchwords have reached these 
countries and it will take much British wisdom, patience and 
care before this great area and its peoples are through the 
aftermath of the war. 


WHEN, during the last war, Mr. Balfour persuaded his 
colleagues to adopt a Zionist policy and promise the Jews that 
they should in future have some share in 
Palestine, he was doing more than he knew. 
Before that time the support of international 
Jewry had been withheld from the Allies. After this it was 
given. When that war was over Jews were admitted into 
Palestine in such numbers as the country could digest, seeing 
that it was a small country and an Arab country; and this 
process of gradual Jewish immigration continued with fair 
success but with periods of friction, until the German attack 
on European Jewry brought the problem of the Jews in 
Central Europe to a head. Trouble was felt all over Arabia 
directly the policy of British Socialists in favour of dis- 
possessing the Arabs of Palestine and replacing them by Jews 
was realised. There are many Jews in the higher ranks of the 
British Socialist Party, and at their last annual meeting they 
1* 


Affairs in 
Palestine 
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passed a resolution which constitutes a threat to Palestinian 
Arabs. Things were therefore unquiet in Palestine, British 
policemen were beginning to be murdered, and Lord Gort, 
the High Commissioner, broke his cure and hurried back there, 
All of a sudden President Truman entered the arena and 
requested Mr. Attlee to allow 100,000 Jews from Germany 
immediate entry, at the same time assuring us of his intention 
to return to Germany—or any other place in Europe—the 
goo Jews who had refuged in the States. Thus the U.S.A.,a 
fairly large country, cannot take in and give a home to fewer 
than 1,000 Jews, but Palestine, an agricultural country about 
the size of Sussex and Kent, is to absorb 100,000. The 
instantaneous reaction to this was a threat of a serious Arab 
revolt, not only in Palestine but all over Arabia, and the over- 
burdened and tired British had to send two more divisions of 
troops there to keep order. In the meantime American troops 
were ordered to leave. They have evacuated by air and gone 
to Egypt, leaving to the British the odious task of standing 
between two enemy races and preventing the infiltration of 
Jews into Palestine. The British authorities have agreed to 
take in 1,800 Jews a month—more would swamp the country. 
At present they are coming in small boats or over the Trans- 
jordan frontier in family parties, and they are being picked up 
and put into camps. In the meantime the Americans, whose 
action has largely contributed to this mess, and who have 
withdrawn their men, will abuse us in every tone and keep up 
a press campaign against Britain. 


DuRING the London Conference of Foreign Ministers Mr. 
Molotov informed Mr. Bevin that the Soviet Government 
intends to withdraw its troops from Iran 
“within the period laid down in the Anglo- 
Soviet-Iranian Treaty ” of 1942, 7.e., by March 
2, 1946. This"news will be welcome not only to the Persians 
and the Government of Iran, but also to others. Among 
recent developments was a Russian announcement in 
September that an “‘ Azerbaidjan Party ’”’ had been formed 
and is seeking autonomy within Persia: The formation of 
this ‘‘ Party ’’ took place less than six months after the Soviet 
press printed special messages—which have now gained 
additional significance—marking the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the establishment of Soviet power in Soviet Azerbaidjan. 

Other developments include the formation and develop- 
ment with Russian support of the Tudeh (or “‘ Mass ’’) Party. 
This organisation was established after the abdication of 
Riza Shah in 1941, when among political prisoners released 
from gaol were about fifty Persians, some of them Com- 
munists. Though originally including a strong nucleus of 


Persian 
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men with moderate ideas, the Tudeh Party could win no 
support among their own countrymen and its leaders therefore 
turned to the Russians. With Russian aid the party grew 
and prospered in the northern provinces of Persia, which have 
been occupied by Soviet forces since 1942. In this area the 
Tudeh became all-powerful, dismissing and often imprisoning 
its opponents and in some districts carrying matters with so 
high a hand that a Persian could not even visit the public 
baths or use a public bus without producing .a Tudeh Party 
membership card. Outside these northern Russian-occupied 
provinces the Tudeh Party has little strength except in 
Teheran, where half-a-dozen newspapers are reported to take 
their instructions from Russia. More evidence of Russian 
policy in Persia is found in abusive articles against the Persian 
régime appearing in the Soviet press and frequently broadcast 
on Moscow’s Persian service. Yet further evidence appears 
in the fact that the Persian Government recently complained 
bitterly that Russian interference prevented it from moving 
Persian forces into the northern provinces to quell disorders 
and subversive activities. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN recently signed an executive order 
abolishing the Office of War Information, a war-time Govern- 

ment agency corresponding roughly to our 
O.W.L Ministry of Information. The O:W.I. has 
carried out many and diverse functions—so-called psycho- 
logical warfare against the enemy; domestic work in co- 
ordinating official information and helping the American press, 
wireless and film industries to inform the American people 
about the wartime programme of their Government; and 
the supply of information about American official activities 
to certain sections of the public in foreign countries. Most of 
this is now abolished in accordance with the wise principle 
that the press and wireless must be uncensored, responsible, 
independent, active and enterprising in supplying the public 
with news and in offering it opinions. One important section 
of the work of the O.W.I. is, however, to continue—viz., 
certain informational activities in foreign countries. These 
activities President Truman describes in a statement accom- 
panying his executive order as “ an integral part of the con- 
duct of our foreign affairs.” The work of the O.W.I. thus 
carried on will be brought under the egis of the United States 
State Department, but (it is to be hoped) not changed in 
essential content. Certainly serious British journals and 
responsible correspondents have every reason to hope that 
what have hitherto been the O.W.I. Library and the British 
News Division of the O.W.I. will continue as before. Both 
have supplied information of great importance often not 
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otherwise available at all. Especially wise and far-sighted 
has been the policy of the News Division, which has not 
indulged in “‘ propaganda ’’—that fertile source of friction and 
dislike—but has confined itself to providing background 
material and documentation from the copious official reports 
which form part of the American—and in normal times the 
British—tradition of government. The continued supply of 
such material, whether superficially pleasant or unpleasant, 
is very much in the interests of both countries, and the disap- 
pearance of the office which has hitherto supplied it so well 
would be a grave loss. It would also be a loss to see depart 
from London the men and women of delightful personality 
whose helpfulness and courtesy in this important work have 
made a most valuable contribution to Anglo-American 
relations. 


GENERAL DE GAULLE spent a few days in Brussels early in 
October and on his return to Paris he met French and foreign 

journalists for an interview. This was on 
agg de October 12, and it was the last occasion on 
which he spoke before the elections of 
October 21. General de Gaulle spoke of departed Germany. 
“We look in vain for a united Germany,” he said. “ There 
are Germanies and Germans, but we cannot find Germany.” 
He also referred to ‘this vast entity which was called 
Germany.” France has no idea of annexing the Rhine 
territories she now occupies, but many links hold those 
Germanic provinces in the western European zone to France. 
“If these Germans do not live with us, with whom are they 
going to live ? When I went through that region during my 
recent visit to Germany I felt that the inhabitants realised 
the full force of this argument.’”’ He again advocated the 
internationalising of the Ruhr. He spoke in a friendly way 
of the Italian people. Italy is a necessary factor in Europe, 
“indispensable in the Mediterranean, our neighbour, our 
cousin,’ and he pointed out that Italy had been established 
in Tripolitania and Cyrenaica long before Mussolini’s day. 
The General had spoken at Brussels on October 11 and had 
there given the keynote of his foreign policy in these words, 
“Long live our West, thanks to which our Europe will be 
re-born.” That “long live our West ”’ is a good slogan. He 
further developed it in Paris at his Press interview: “ Fora 
long time some have been born where the sun sets and some 
where the sun rises. There are Western Europeans and 
Eastern Europeans. Natural features such as rivers and 
frontiers separate them. Nevertheless a western organisation 
does no harm to a European organisation. . . .”” General de 
Gaulle made a great impression on his audience. His sincerity, 
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his quickness, his complete grasp of his subject and his obvious 
desire to answer questions promptly and truly, were appre- 
ciated by the pressmen who only too often have to endeavour 
to find the truth by long dredging in clouded waters. 


THE correspondent who uses the pen-name of “ Liberator,”’ 
writing from Vienna in The Observer of October 14, describes 
Austrian conditions and Austrian views on 


Austrian Picture +1,55¢ conditions as follows : 


“The strongly held belief here that Austria has become the 
‘ kitty ’ in the first post-war London conference game of Big Power 
poker is borne out by reports circulating in Vienna of the size of 
some of the occupation armies. One authoritative Austrian estimate 
is that there are more than one million Russian soldiers in Austria, 
but more conservative estimates put the total at about 600,000. The 
British and American forces are known to be much smaller. It is 
estimated that there is now one foreign soldier or refugee for every 
four Austrians. In some parts of the country, particularly within 
the Russian zone of Lower Austria, this proportion is as high as one 
foreign soldier or refugee for every single Austrian man, woman 
and child. 

“This fantastically large army is billeted mainly in civilian 
houses, and in the Russian and French zones has been living off the 
land for the past six months. In addition, there has been large-scale 
requisitioning under the heading of war booty. The result is that 
stocks, reserves of cattle, and crops in the Russian zone are danger- 
ously low. Furthermore there has been hardly any planting for next 
year owing to the insecurity of women working alone in districts 
where troops, deserters, displaced personnel and refugees are 
roaming the countryside. What is left is earmarked first for the 
occupation army, and secondly for the local population; but a 
population of two million which used to depend on supplies from 
Lower Austria looks like getting hardly anything.” 


EvEN these are not the most serious difficulties. ‘ Liberator’”’ 
continues : 


a ** Yet all this has almost become secondary in 
Meeting importance in relation to the one fact which 
dominates all Austrian life. It is quite clear that 

no plan for helping Austria can work if the country is divided into 

two contrasting zones with widely differing standards of life. The 
ambition of the average Austrian is to live in the British zone or the 
British-controlled area of Vienna. Here rations are fully and regu- 
larly distributed ; there is no large-scale dehousing of civilians to 
make room for troops, as happens so extensively in the Russian zone, 

and markedly in the American and French zones. There is also a 

real sense of security among the population. Indeed, it must be said 
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there has never been an army of occupation so liked and respected as 
the British troops in Austria. No ‘ goodwill embassy’ could have 
done more than the fine bearing, consideration, and camaraderie 
shown by the British Forces here. 

“The corttrast between these and the other occupation Forces 
is so marked that it has created one of the most difficult problems of 
peace and one which cannot be solved by ignoring it. The meeting 
between East and West has not been successful. There is neither 
camaraderie nor understanding between the Russian and Western 
troops. On the higher levels relations are good, but the average 
British solder has been shocked and disgusted by what he found in 
Vienna—and he shows it.” 


If this story came from one correspondent, it might be 
thought exaggerated. In fact, it is confirmed in all main 
respects by other first-hand observers in a position to speak 
with authority. 


THE Manchester Guardian, in its city column, printed an 
extract on October 9 from a Lisbon correspondent about 
German industrial influence in Portugal. This 
correspondent says that since 1936 “the 
technical direction of Portuguese industry has 
been largely German... . After an eclipse in the years 
1943-45 German influence in certain trades is raising its head 
again.” 


Germany. in 
Portugal 


“Tt is no secret [writes the correspondent] that medical 
specialities formerly flown here in large quantities from Lever- 
kusen and other branches of the I.G. Farben Trust now come 
from Barcelona. It looks as if, for a variety of reasons, such pharma- 
ceutical products as expensive injections will regain their former 
pre-eminence before British goods of a similar class reach this 
market.” 


At present the exact sphere of German influence is obscure. 
They have money and interest in Portugal and they are active 
in a propaganda, which constantly suggests that the accounts 
of Belsen and other horrors are inaccurate. In regard to other 
matters Portugal is short of goods and well supplied with 
money. Rationing continues. The cost of living is high. 
The article from which we quote further says :— 


** As in other countries, imports are urgently wanted, notably 
machinery, electrical equipment, and fine woollen cloth. For most 
of these types of goods Portugal is looking to the United Kingdom. 
Important orders are in hand for ocean shipping and more orders 
are to be placed. The Lisbon tramway system is also in the market 
for large renewals. Railway locomotives and rolling stock and 
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motor omnibus and lorry chassis are all wanted as soon as they can 
be had.” 


Here is a market for British goods if only our Socialist 
Government will allow British manufacturers to get going. 


PIERRE LAVAL was condemned to death on October g by the 
French court which staged a trial for him. We say “ staged 
a trial,’ for although the scene was set for 
ee justice he was able to claim that he had not 
7. had a trial at all, the judge and jury having, 
by their language and demeanour towards him, shown that 
their minds were so made up that evidence was unnecessary. 
Indeed hardly any was brought and many witnesses refused 
to testify in such an atmosphere, an atmosphere in which 
Laval himself refused, at the end, to plead. The general 
disgust caused by the management of this trial was such that 
there was something like a revulsion of feeling in France in 
favour of Laval, whose crimes towards his country were 
hardly in dispute, but who was not given a dog’s chance to 
defend himself. All that the world knows from this trial of 
the guilt or innocence of Pierre Laval, on the charge of treason, 
is that he was condemned after proceedings which were a 
travesty of justice and a mockery of dignity. The man in the 
street could make a better indictment of Laval than appeared 
in this Paris court. The indictment would be that he was 
suspected of having brought about the Armistice and the fall 
of the Republic by intrigue, in the Pétain trial there was some 
evidence but no absolute proof of this. The welter of contra- 
diction, the fog of hearsay evidence, was not dispersed or 
clarified at the Pétain trial, but if one may go at all on common 
knowledge there appears to be no doubt at all that Laval, as 
his principal minister, supported Pétain’s administration in 
helping the Germans in every way to win their war. He 
fastened the German clamps on France as firmly as he could. 
In short he and Pétain were the two architects of French dis- 
honour. Each blame the other, but the guilt appears to 
be shared. The trials of Pétain and Laval have demonstrated 
the difficulties which judges are having in trying for treason 
men under whose orders they have served. Only a great and 
disinterested judge can rise to such heights as are required for 
this, and French judges, removable at the discretion of the 
Minister of the day, are seldom able to forget the power the 
administration has of cutting short their career. 


PIERRE LAVAL, many times Prime Minister of France, was 
executed on October 15. His execution was as mismanaged 
The End of and as horrible as his trial and all France was 
A cifist shocked by both. Laval started in politics as a 
Socialist and a pacifist. In his case, political 
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error led to political crime. From thinking that all men were 
brothers, that there should be no frontiers, that war was the 
greatest of all evils, he moved step by step along the path to 
treason. He believed that war should be avoided at all costs, 
He refused to join M. Clemenceau’s Government in 1917, a 
government formed to “ faire la guerre ’’ and drive the Boche 
out of France. He did not agree with this policy then or after- 
wards. In 1940 he believed that surrender would be better 
than fighting. Afterwards he believed that yielding was 
better than resistance. It is as well that the world should 
have this striking example of what pacifism means when it is 
driven to its logical conclusion. There are many men in our 
own “‘ Peace”’ societies who would walk along Laval’s road 
if they had the chance. 


ProFeEssor A. V. HILL, who is a member of the War Cabinet 
‘Scientific Committee, spoke on October 8 at a dinner largely 
aes attended by scientists, in favour of great 
er openness in regard to the secret of the atomic 

bomb. “ There can be no monopoly in the 
laws of nature,” he said. Perhaps what he meant was that 
there should not be secrecy, but there certainly very often is. 
Another scientist, Mr. C. S. Garland, at the same gathering, 
urged the public not to believe the wild stories popularly 
current about the future of atomic energy. 


“‘ The future of atomic energy is unpredictable, but as scientists 
we must deplore the extravagant claims being made. A theory is 
being fostered that if only we spend enough on scientific research 
we can in a short time reach a kind of new heaven on earth. Although 
science, given its full opportunity, can be of much greater service 
to mankind it cannot produce a new Utopia out of a test tube.” 


About the same time Lord Bennett incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the Daily Herald by saying that in time there 
would be an answer, a defence, against this new weapon. 
‘There are always antidotes,’ he said. This simple truth 
brought on an attack of hysteria in our contemporary. In an 
article all ‘‘ lessons of history,” “‘ changed facts ’’ and “ perdi- 
tion,’ the Daily Herald shrieked its defiance at the idea that 
war cannot be prevented. The Socialist paper thinks it can. 
So do a handful of other people who are once more active on 
the public scene after some years of discreet disappearance. 


WE are at present witnessing a revival of the old propagandist 
organisation the League of Nations Union. Under another 
name it is going to do its old work, which was 
to persuade peace-loving nations that they 
only had to pass resolutions in order to keep 
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predatory nations at home and quiet. There was a mass 


meeting at the Albert Hall on October ro to start the old-new 
society. Last time, in 1919, it was launched at the Mansion 
House, and for years after that it had all too much influence. 
To the pacifist societies may be directly attributed the fatal 
policy of appeasement. They believed in disarmament. 
They cringed to Germany. It is quite true that after we were 
disarmed they wanted us to go to war with Japan over 
Manchuria, and with Italy over Abyssinia, but by then we 
were without weapons. The new formulae for disarmament, 
the new approach to appeasement, is to be different. We may 
see its outline in a speech made at an Oxford meeting of the 
United Nations Association, the new name for the League of 
Nations Union. During an address in which Sir Arthur Salter 
strongly urged that the secret of the atomic bomb should be 
kept, or rather that it should be trusted in secret to the 
Security Council (whatever that may be), he 


“* suggested that America, Great Britain, and Canada should at once 
offer to trust the secret to the Security Council on condition that 
each of its members should give the Council rights of inspection 
in their territories. The Council should have the right to send its 
inspectors everywhere with power to destroy any bomb-producing 
factories except those in the Council’s own territory, which should 
be suitably situated and adequately guarded by international force.” 
Manchester Guardian Report. 


We suggest that Sir Arthur Salter asks the Russians, the 
Americans and the French what they think of this plan. It 
is a new and ingenious way of suggesting British disarmament 
and it is rather like the old suggestion for universal disarma- 
ment, which ended only in British weakness, for no other 
country listened to such nonsense. We urge our readers to 
go to the meetings of the new society and to endeavour to 
show up these ultra-internationalist-cum-pacifist dodges. It 
is a mistake to think that because we have won the war we 
are going to enjoy the fruits of peace. We won the war before : 
the fruits of peace were filched from us by those who, not 
content with having contributed to our weakness in war, meant 
to make sure that we lost the Peace. 


THE new World Federation of Trade Unions, whose first 
Congress ended in Paris on October 9, is largely the outcome 
ciatiitii of British effort. It was in September 1943 
a that the British Trades Union Council decided 

to try to form a Trade Union International ; a 
full conference for the purpose did not meet until last Feb- 
ruary ; and the actual work of setting up the new organisation 
was accomplished well within a year. There are some very 
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important abstentions. The American Federation of Labour 
refuses to have anything to do with Russian trade unionists, 
Argentine trade unions are also absent, though four Argentine 
representatives managed to get secretly to Paris as observers, 
Germany, Spain and Portugal have been left out. The new 
World Federation of Trade Unions claim 67 million members 
from 65 organisations in 56 countries (as compared with 
23 million members from 30 countries in the old International 
Federation of Trade Unions, which the present body super- 
sedes). European countries number 24, of whom 6 are 
ex-enemy countries ; 19 member countries are in the Americas ; 
g are from the British Empire, and besides these 14 are 
colonial territories ; and one is China. The seat of the new 
body is to be Paris; the Secretary is M. Louis Saillant, the 
French Resistance leader; the President is Sir Walter 
Citrine. It now remains to be seen what such a body can do. 
Bodies of this nature have their roots in 19th century ideas 
about the “solidarity’”’ of Labour, with a capital “ L.” 
These ideas do not flourish in the atmosphere of the present 
age; the millions of trade unionists whose members are 
nominally ‘‘ represented’ in the new body will obviously 
play next to no part in its actual work ; and what is done will 
therefore be determined by the few active spirits on the central 
committees, with reference back from time to time to in- 
frequent delegate conferences. In addition, there are deep 
cleavages of outlook between, for example, the Russian Trade 


Unions, with their strongly centralised State control, and the © 


self-governing trade unions of the West. But despite the 
problems all these factors introduce there is work—largely ofa 
fact-finding character—which trade unionists as such can do 
when organised internationally. Another year or so will show 
whether the new body has any value or whether it simply is 
the usual international spoof. 


On September 25 an indication of the scale of the German 
plan for the invasion of England in the autumn of 1940 was 

published. The attack was to have been made 
perma Plans DY two armies—the 16th and the 9th—forming 

Army Group “A,” followed by Army Group 
“B,” consisting of an enlarged 6th Army. The 16th Army, 
sailing from Ostend, Dunkirk, Calais, Boulogne and the mouth 
of the Somme, was to land on the Kentish coast between 
Margate and Hastings. The 9th Army, sailing fron Dieppe, 
Caen and Le Havre, was to attack the Sussex and Hampshire 
coasts between Brighton and Portsmouth. Airborne landings 
were to be made just north of Romney Marsh, between 
Hastings and Folkestone, east of Brighton on Beachy Head, 
and north of Brighton on the South Downs. After the landing 
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of Army Group “A,” Army Group “ B,” was to sail from 
Cherbourg and land west of Bournemouth in Weymouth Bay. 
Once the two beachheads of Army Group ‘‘ A” had joined 
forces, the first main objective was a line running north-east 
from Portsmouth towards Aldershot and Guildford and 
through Leatherhead and Caterham to the Thames estuary 
at Tilbury. The second main objective was a line from 
Colchester westwards to the mouth of the Severn north of 
Bristol. London was to be cut off, and strong mobile forces 
were to break through to important coastal towns and indus- 
trial areas in the Midlands. The landing forces of the two 
Army Groups comprised eleven infantry divisions and two 
mountain divisions, together with a mobile force of six 
armoured divisions, two motorised divisions and one SS. 
division. Reserves totalled seventeen divisions. During the 
danger period of late August and early September, 1940, the 
anti-invasion force for South-east England was the composite 
British-Canadian 7th Corps. The fully equipped First 
Canadian Division stationed in the Caterham+Reigate area 
north of Brighton was prepared to counter-attack imme- 
diately. The Second Canadian Division which had just 
arrived from Canada and was at Aldershot would have been 
committed rapidly. Under this invasion plan the Germans 
would probably have employed a landing force about as 
strong as the Allies used in Normandy on D-Day. The Allied 
reserve for the Normandy build-up was much greater than the 
German reserve ; but German strength in France last year 
was very much greater than ours in 1940. These facts under- 
line once again the world’s debt to the “ few” of the R.A.F. 
who saved us from invasion and the world from German 
conquest. 


Mr. BRUCE is no longer the Australian High Commissioner. 
He is retiring from a post he has held for 13 fateful years, during 
Mr. Bruce which time he has almost seemed to be part of 

‘ the structure of our country ; even as we know 
him to be a pillar of the British Empire. He is a man who 
touches our life on many sides, for he is a distinguished oars- 
man and rowed in the Cambridge University Eight in 1904. 
He served in the first World War, when he was twice wounded 
and mentioned in despatches, besides winning the M.C. and 
the Croix de Guerre. In 1923 he made his first political 
appearance in London as Australian Prime Minister, where 
he was received with almost embarrassing enthusiasm by the 
boating world. The writer remembers a banquet at the 
Mansion House when he was hailed with shouts of “‘ Bruggin ” 
when he rose to speak. He soon showed that he had stamina 
In other matters besides rowing, and during his visits to 
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England as Prime Minister of Australia he became to English 
people the embodiment of the Empire spirit. His Premier- 
ship of Australia ended in 1929. Besides this high office Mr. 
Bruce held many others and he attended many international 
gatherings in the heyday of the League of Nations. But his 
outstanding Imperial service was given at Ottawa in 1932 
when, under the powerful presidency of Lord Bennett, the 
Canadian Prime Minister, a group of weary and bored British 
statesmen were forced into acquiescence with the Empire view 
that united we were strong, but divided the separate parts of 
the British Empire were not strong enough to withstand the 
coming struggle. At this conference the famous Ottawa 
Agreements were made. These are the Empire agreements 
that President Truman is now trying to get us to break. Mr. 
Bruce is thus a great Empire figure. The greatest, if we 
judge by services, for he has contributed more than any living 
statesman to the strength of that loose structure and has 
missed no opportunity of educating the public both here and 
elsewhere. Mr. Bruce’s future is not yet settled. He will go 
home to Australia, and then—perhaps—he may come back 
here. Wherever he is, the thanks of Englishmen are his, and 
their hopes that he and his delightful wife may be happy and 
prosperous. 


GREEK politics are assuming all the features which before the 
war led to King George’s toleration of a dictatorship. In those 
Greek Politi days there had been twelve revolutions in ten 

eek Politics years. Then the King, whose patience had 
been beyond all praise, allowed his impossible Parliament 
to lapse and gave his country peace and considerable 
prosperity. The same Greek process of incompatibility and 
intolerance is being exhibited now. It is as though the 
Greeks want to convince even the British parlour pinks that 
the only constitution under which they can hold together is a 
monarchy or a dictatorship. At present control is exercised 
by the Regent, Archbishop Damaskinos, who has himself had 
to take the premiership in consequence of the latest break- 
down in his Government. This has been caused by the objec- 
tion of the Reds to an early election. They have realised the 
desire of the greater mass of the Greek people to restore King 
George. This will be exhibited if free and uncontrolled voting 
is allowed, and Communists and Socialists alike are therefore 
out to postpone all elections. 


The French Elections.—As we go to press the news comes that 
General de Gaulle has been supported by the French electorate 
in his political plans. France will have a Constituent Assembly 
and a Government with considerable powers. 


THE FRAUD OF EDUCATION 


A RECENT letter to the editor of a weekly newspaper asked the 
question: ‘‘ Who selects our teachers?” The writer had 
been brought face to face with some of the familiar results of 
the education system at present in operation in England, and 
had at least apprehended that the taught inevitably reflect 
the teacher, positively or negatively, directly or indirectly, 
consciously or unconsciously. To imagine that any individual 
would think, speak, act otherwise than he had been taught to 
think or to speak or to act (unless by actual concrete experience 
of life, overriding, correcting, adjusting, enlarging, contra- 
dicting conscious instruction) is not easy ; and, particularly 
if his thoughts, speech and actions reveal serious error of 
conception or performance, it is unusual for this to be the 
result of experience, for the school of experience is a hard 
school, which corrects error justly as a rule, by a close attach- 
ment of power and responsibility. The bad pupil may but 
poorly reflect the good teacher ; but, given time, a good pupil 
can but improve the instruction of a bad teacher. If we are 
witnesses to some outstanding performance of any kind, 
which by its nature enlarges our idea of human capacity, we 
do not ask, ““Who taught you?” It is in the presence of 
some aberration in human conduct that we are most inquisitive 
concerning the instructor. This is not merely a charitable 
trait. It embodies correct observation. 

Who teaches our teachers ? The newspaper correspondent 
wrote, “‘ Who selects ?’’ But to select is to teach. The 
unselected, who desire, or are otherwise impelled to seek, 
selection, look to the selected to learn how they may them- 
selves be selected. The question is fundamental. Once 
having asked it, the mind of the questioner may come to a 
stop: blame for the defects of the units which compose the 
“educated democracies’’ has been attached: the selectors 
of teachers are to blame; they ‘“‘ ought” to be made to 
behave differently, in some indefinable way “ better,’’ and the 
educated democracies would become ‘“‘ better-educated ’” 
democracies and all would be well. This line of action (or 
inaction) arises from a defect of will and imagination. All 
that is secured is the satisfaction of the fault-finding pro- 
pensities of the enquirer : he has convicted someone of error, 
and there the matter rests: the indictment has no substance, 
and neither sentence nor reparation has been determined. 
Suppose, having some concern for the experiences of an 
“educated democracy,” which, it has been remarked, are 
painful in direct proportion to the ‘‘ advancement” of 
“education,” we adopt something approximating to police 
methods in tracking down the true culprit, with at least the 
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same regard for proved identity, circumstantial fact, motive, 
etc., etc., our investigation may be long, baffling, even 
dangerous, but we may, if successful, have the satisfaction of 
ridding ourselves and the community of a nuisance. 
Let us ask a teacher: ‘‘ How were you selected ? ’’—‘ B 
a board,” replies the teacher. So we enquire of the board: 
“‘ How did you come to select this teacher ?’’ ‘‘ Oh!’ replies 
the board: “it is only in an authoritative and functional 
sense that we selected him at all: the whole matter was 
carefully sifted, and we exercised no partiality whatsoever. 
There was not even the slightest discussion ; nor was there 
room for any. The man’s qualifications selected him.’ So, 
impressed by candour and warmed by benevolence, our police 
officer takes his little book and has his stubby pencil ready to 
note the “‘ name, address and any other relevant particulars ” 
of Mr. Qualifications, and meets his first reverse in learning 
that he is no longer in pursuit of an individual but of an 
abstraction. However, we may surmise that with due pre- 
caution, hesitation, and the natural bashfulness of the born 
informer, it is whispered that behind the abstraction there 
might be found a genuine bestower of qualifications m the 
persons of some Senatus Academicus, all most respectable, etc., 
etc. There, of course, more or less elaborately according to 
mood and circumstance, the same story is repeated, of 
standards, marks, curricula: the ‘‘ examination hurdle” 
appears, a formality perhaps, but an external, physical 
obstacle of perhaps three, sometimes four, or perhaps only 
two “ bars,’’ which the candidate, not the examiner, has to 
surmount. All the examiner does is to exercise judgment 
concerning the optimum position for the erection of the 
barrier. After all, it is the candidate’s knowledge of the 
subject which is tested! ‘‘ What,’ asks our educational 
sleuth, ‘‘is a subject ?’’ But we must have some solicitude 
for his powers of resistance. A perversion is a very difficult 
thing to grasp. The difference between a perverted function 
and a healthy function lies wholly outside of the function, and 
the enquirer cannot find it there. If our detective did his 
work properly, he would at least retire from his preliminary 
researches with a clear understanding of the nature of a 
certificate. He would, perhaps, have a vast collection of 
blanks, and, observing that, like money, they were something, 
no matter of what substance, which ‘‘ no one would refuse 
” he would realise their central position in the traffic of 
the mind. The university system, and the school system, are 
one vast system for the centralisation of certification of 
Mtelligence and ability and reputation. 
Those who understand the fabric of the modern state will 
realise that such a system could not exist independently of the 
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centralisation of control over the uses to which intelligence, 
executive ability and reputation are put. Monopoly of power, 
whether so-called “ public’? monopoly (the State) or 
so-called ‘‘ private’ monopoly (“ Big ” business : cartelised 
industry), comprises monopoly of intellect. It is false to say 
the universities may become, or are in danger of becoming the 
brains branch of centralised industry. They are the Tech- 
nique Cartel, and are part and parcel of the World Slave 
State. The outcry during the last Parliament against the 
“anachronism ”’ of university and college revenues from land, 
may be recalled. Ownership of land is the ultimate source of 
security. The universities must be spoon-fed with alienable 
cash benefactions. They are. What Christendom has under- 
stood by “‘ education ”’ is the same thing as Cicero indicated 
in the phrase homo ingenuus, liberaliterque educatus, a man 
born free and educated liberally, that is to say, in a manner 
fitting to his status as a freeman. You can issue a certificate 
of freedom to any man ; but it is of no use to him unless the 
possession of it facilitates the assertion of his rights as a 
freeman, and if he has no rights he is not free. If he has 
rights, he doesn’t need a certificate. Education disappears in 
a state of servitude: you do not “lead” slaves; you drive 
them. The first requisite of education is freedom, and the 
natural ingredients of education are (1) to live as a freeman, 
not as a slave or dependant, (2) to live in good though varied 
company, and (3) to participate, as a responsible functionary, 
in one of the recognised techniques, from the use of which 
arises the wealth of the members of that company. The last 
is subtly subordinate to the first, and is merely to prevent the 
fall of the individual from his status as a freeman into a con- 
dition of dependency upon others. Rights, not certification, 
are the natural basis of an educated society. Certification 
leads only to the supremacy of the buyer of talent. He decides 
what value the certification is to possess in his own eyes ; and 
in practice he will accept a certificate which declares, visibly 
or invisibly (a difference which depends entirely upon the 
reader’s insight), that the knowledge which has been acquired 
by the holder is not in excess of that required by and con- 
venient to the acceptor. Since the certificate governs every 
stage of the “ proficiency industry,” the “ educated” of 
modern society can never discern the predicament in which 
they are placed, but work strenuously to accelerate and perfect 
the process of sterilisation of individual intelligence. It would 
be idle to discuss the remedy for this state of affairs, for there 
can be no remedy within the “ educational” system. The 
cure is to make the individual, not the “ State’ or the Cor- 
poration, the objective of policy—and of his own policy. Dr. 
Virgil Jordan, President of the National Industrial Conference 
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Board of the United States of America, summarised the whole 
position admirably in an address in May last to the St. Louis 
control of the Controllers Institute of America: ‘ The 
government will give you full employment and guarantee your 
income provided you will let it use your money as it pleases ; 
if you will buy for your own use what it tells you, at the 
prices it fixes, or let it do the buying for you ; if you will save 
as much money as it says and let it invest it as it pleases ; if 
you will work at whatever it says, when and where it says, and 
as much as it says for what it says you can be paid ; and if 
you will hear, read and think what it tells you and keep your 
mouth shut.’ Education is fully comprised in the clause 
in italics. Whatever interest is to be served, it must not be 
the individual’s ; but he is to believe that his sole interest is 
adaptability to the Order. This is his “ policy,’’ and since it 
is totalitarian, and no other policy is conceivable, the very 
notion of policy drops out of the bottom of consciousness. 
Corruption breeds corruption. Has anyone speculated why 
it is that the “ key ”’ Vice-Chancellors, the “‘ key ’’ men of the 
scarcely-known and secret (and unauthorised) Committee of 
Vice-Chancellors and Principals can “ run ”’ their universities 
almost as absentee managers, or concerning the significance of 
the fact that the author of the McNair Report was also the 
Secretary to the Sankey Commission ? “‘ Peace in Industry ” 
was the cry of the Mond-Turner negotiations. There has not 
been an authorised strike since. But there has been a war, and 
there is still a war to fasten upon the people of the world an in- 
terlocked Labour Cartel (the Trades Union Movement), Produc- 
tion-Management Cartel and Intelligence Cartel (the so-called 
‘““educational’’ system). The objective of every rational 
intelligence would naturally be to escape from it. The objec- 
tive of every “ educated ”’ (7.e., conditioned) intelligence is to 
enter it. A dim and misty vision of something wrong besets 
all at times. But they cannot put their finger on it. Striving 
ever to perfect the machine, they can find no fault in it ; and 
seeing only the machine and never themselves, they cannot 
conceive the idea that it is “for” anything. It just is, and 
must be served. The position is exactly comparable with the 
brief, lightning observation of the late Lord Acton (Lectures 
on the French Revolution, p. 97): ‘‘ The appalling thing in the 
French Revolution is not the tumult but the design. Through 
all the fire and smoke we perceive the evidence of calculating 
organisation. The managers remain studiously concealed and 
masked ; but there is no doubt about their presence from the 
first.”’ 

One would imagine that so gigantic a fraud, so vast a 
perversion of intelligence could not have been effected under 
cover of the war. The argument might run: the schools, 
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colleges and universities entered upon the war as voluntary 
institutions, which anyone might attend who had the money 
and could give reasonable promise of profiting from instruc- 
tion; their staffs were free, to some extent economically 
secure, and often steeped in tradition. The protestations of 
unchanging loyalty to the great traditions of the past must 
have something in them, despite the immediate domination 
of the scene by Trusts, Cartels and the Ministry of Labour. 
The answer is that step by step with the proletarianisation of 
the staffs has been proceeding a highly organised infiltration 
of ideas. What voice, excepting Cobbett’s, was ever raised 
radically against the absurdities which culminated in Forster’s 
“abolition of educational destitution”? Tennyson sang 
that knowledge was power (so it is!). Even he didn’t say 
that education was power; but the people have not yet 
learnt that it isn’t. 

The story of the exploitation of intelligence goes far back 
inhistory. The idea of the college is a Western and a Christian 
idea. Not so the idea of the university which is Eastern. 
What is the mystery surrounding the foundation of the 
University of Oxford ? We know why its continental influence 
was so great: it was because it afforded ground under the 
centralising tendency of the university for the resistant 
vigour of the collegiate idea. Whence came the “‘ reforming ”’ 
influences of the 19th century Germany? What were the 
outstanding events of 1945? The atomic bomb and, linked 
with it, the capacity to “‘ protect the workers concerned even 
from fear ’’ (B.B.C.)—chemistry and psychology. Two of the 
very subjects which were introduced into Cambridge Uni- 
versity through the Prince Consort’s influence. ‘“‘ Classics 
and mathematics seemed to be the only subjects taught there : 
it was a place of darkness rather than enlightenment, and not 
a patch on the Universities of his Fatherland. Within a year’s 
time he had worked out a scheme for comprehensive reform, 
introducing into his programme such subjects as chemistry 
and psychology . . .”’ Neither Bunsen, who consecrated his 
friendships ‘“‘on the altar of the fatherland and in view of 
Westminster Abbey,” nor Stockmar entirely hid their reform- 
ing light under a bushel, and in-our own time, Dr. A. D. 
Lindsay’s group at Oxford can tell us: “‘ In devising a form 
of government for any institution—political, educational, 
religious, commercial—or in criticising its existing government, 
one would naturally begin by inquiring what was the purpose 
of the institution, what functions it was expected to perform. 
For Oxford the problem is in a sense inverse—not to construct 
a government capable of fulfilling a given purpose, but to 
render a given form of government capable of expressing a 
purpose as yet unformulated. There is no person or body in 
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Oxford (my emphasis) competent to declare what the functions 
of the university are.” In all respects an odd passage, written 
in 1931 (a remarkable year), by a group which had the avowed 
intention of short-circuiting the need for authoritative enquiry 
into the affairs of a great institution. Policy is a word clearly 
understood and a policy is something strenuously pursued 
somewhere. It is something for which the instrument is to 
be ready. What it is “‘ We will tell you later ’’—or, rather, 
‘we may tell you, probably not: the ‘ scientific’ approach 
would be for you to discover it in experience.” 

Ask why something is not done about it—what is there to 
do anything about? There is only the tumult, not the 
design. The great middle class, now dispossessed, hurls itself 
into the battle for its certificates, and reels back before the 
greater pressure of scholarship-holders from the elementary 
schools (certificate-holders). Ask whether papa is satisfied 
that the defeat of his hopes is regular and in order, “‘ But, Sir, 
what can he do?” “ Oh, take action in the courts.” ‘ Oh, 
but that is surely impossible: in any case the University 
would be revenged upon both of us.”’ ‘‘ But how?” “‘ We 
should be ploughed in our exams.!”’ “So also is the resur- 
rection of the dead. It is sown in corruption ; it is raised in 
incorruption.” 

TuDOR JONES. 


THE OLD IDEA 


NOTHING promotes intellect like intellectual discussion, and 
nothing promotes intellectual discussion so much as govern- 
ment by discussion. The perpetual atmosphere of intellectual 
inquiry acts powerfully, as everyone may see by looking about 
him in London, upon the constitution both of men and women. 
There is only a certain quantum of power in each of our race ; 
if it goes in one way it is spent, and cannot go in another. 
The intellectual atmosphere abstracts strength to intellectual 
matters ; it tends to divert that strength which the circum- 
stances of early society directed to the multiplication of 
numbers ; and asa polity of discussion tends, above all things, 
to produce an intellectual atmosphere, the two things which 
seemed so far off have been shown to be near, and free govern- 
ment has, in a second case, been shown to tend to cure an 
inherited excess of human nature. 
Physics and Politics —BAGEHOT. 


SCIENCE AND SEA WARFARE 


Ir has been reported in the Press, but not confirmed from any 
official source, that the United States Navy Department 
intended to use the Japanese battleships in order to ascer- 
tain what the effect of an atomic bomb, properly placed, would 
be on a modern warship, and thus contribute towards the 
solution of the problem of what effect the appearance of that 
fearsome weapon is going to have upon the conduct of war 
at sea. It seems very unlikely that there is in reality any 
such intention, for it is difficult to conceive what information 
could be obtained from such an immensely costly experiment 
that is not already in the possession of the American authori- 
ties. There have already been two full-scale experiments 
with atomic bombs, at Hiroshima and at Nagasaki, both of 
them, it should be remembered, sea ports, as well as the 
original experiment in the New Mexico desert. From that 
first release of explosivé atomic energy it was learned that 
steelwork in contact with the actual bobmb—it was supported 
upon a steel tower at the time it was fired—simply dis- 
integrated, either vaporised by the heat of the explosion or 
pulverised by the mechanical shock of it. The first bomb 
dropped on Japan, at Hiroshima on August 6, was reported 
to have been exploded at considerable height above the 
ground, some 1,500 feet or so; the second one on Nagasaki a 
few days later much lower, if not actually on impact. In both 
cases the effect on steel structures within the area of destruc- 
tion must have been easily observable when the experts 
examined the sites only a few weeks later. Even if there was 
no Japanese warship in either of those two ports at the time 
they were bombed, the effect of the explosion upon such 
structures must certainly now be well known to those who 
have had the opportunity of making the necessary investiga- 
tions ; so that there would seem to be little or nothing fresh 
to be learnt from dropping one of the other atomic bombs, 
prepared for use against Japan but not actually used, on a 
warship used deliberately as a target. 

How many such bombs were actually prepared, and 
consequently how many are still in existence, is not a matter 
of public knowledge ; so that it is not possible for a member 
of the public to form any estimate of what the cost of such an 
experiment would be. But it is possible to estimate and 
describe some of the difficulties of carrying it out successfully. 
The target ship would have to be far from any inhabited land ; 
for though the area known to be subject to devastation by an 
atomic bomb is not very ‘large in terms of sea distances, in 
such an experiment it is necessary to take precautions against 
damage that might result from any failure in accuracy in 
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placing the bomb. There are disadvantages about making 
the experiment in such conditions. If full value were to be 
got from it, it would be necessary to examine the ship after 
the explosion so as to ascertain and record the actual result 
on the ship’s structure and fittings. But the possibility must 
be taken into account that she will be damaged to the extent 
of sinking—indeed, if the bomb were to be exploded within 
under a mile of her, it would indicate something very wrong 
with it if the ship were not so damaged. So it would be 
necessary that she should be in shallow water for the experi- 
ment in order that, if sunk, she should only settle down a few 
feet and thus remain accessible for examination of the effects 
of the blow. Thus there might be difficulty in finding a suit- 
able spot. The ideal would be an uninhabited atoll remote 
from any others, in the lagoon of which the target ship could 
be placed, with nothing of value within range to share the 
destructive power of the bomb which is to be directed upon 
her. 

But this again introduces a disadvantage, for the effect 
that it is desired to ascertain is that of a ship floating freely in 
the open sea, or possibly steaming rapidly ; and the effect of 
so immensely powerful an explosion may well be greatly 
effected by the depth of water in the vicinity. To give a 
crude illustration, the explosion might be powerful enough to 
blow all the water out of the lagoon, in which case the ship 
would be subjected to damage from impact with the bottom 
as well as from the return wash of water as the explosion wave 
subsided. None of these effects would be present in the case 
of a bomb aimed at a ship under way in the open sea. So that 
in arranging for the conduct of the experiment, one would 
be placed in the dilemma that it appears impossible to produce 
the effects it is desired to investigate except in circumstances 
where it is impossible to observe them. It would obviously be 
uneconomical, however, to explode the first bomb within its 
known range of destruction of the target. It is usually the 
engineer’s or scientist’s practice, in carrying out any “ test to 
destruction,” to work up to that point from lesser effects as a 
beginning. A full-scale test of the effect of an atomic bomb 
on a warship afloat should therefore start with the explosion 
at a distance only just inside that at which it is calculated 
that it should begin to produce effects; and it should be 
continued with further bombs at gradually decreasing ranges 
so that the damage could be progressively observed and 
recorded between explosions. 

That, however, introduces the difficulty of placing an 
atomic bomb with the accuracy needed for such an experi- 
ment. Mr. Gates, the American Under-Secretary of the 
Navy, remarked in a recent public speech that ‘‘ We do not 
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know how to use an atomic bomb without an aeroplane to 
carry it to its target ’’ ; and that would seem to indicate the 
necessity of dropping the experimental bomb in the same way 
as the two aimed at cities of Japan. They would have to be 
similarly dropped from as great a height as possible, in order 
that the plane that carried them might be able to get clear of 
the area of destruction before the explosion ; and though the 
American bomb-sight is known to be capable of producing a 
very high standard of accuracy in placing ordinary H.E. 
bombs, the atomic bombs had to be dropped with a parachute 
attached to retard the rate of fall and afford the aircraft more 
time for increasing its distance between the time of dropping 
and of explosion, a mode of bombing which inevitably 
reduces the accuracy of placing. That does not matter very 
much, it is to be supposed, when the target is a naval base or 
a city covering many square miles, but it matters a good deal 
when it is a single ship, even if that ship is stationary in a 
known position. To sum up, it may be that the value of the 
knowledge to be gained from a successful experiment of 
atomic bomb v. ship is so great that it would be worth while 
tomake the attempt, even though the considerations indicated 
above seem to make it unlikely that the desired conditions 
will be attained ; but that is a matter on which only those 
can decide who have much more knowledge of all the factors 
involved than is available to the public. To the layman, it 
seems unlikely to be worth while. 

Some of the factors that make an experiment of the sort 
discussed so difficult to devise have also an important influence 
on the use of the atomic bomb in a sea war. The area of 
destruction, measured by the standard of earlier bombs, is 
very large ; it was estimated in the case of Hiroshima at some 
four square miles, a space some two miles by two. It would 
seem probable, from the degree of destruction achieved as 
shown by the photographs that have been published, that 
even the most powerful of warships would be put out of 
action, if not sunk, at the centre of that area, immediately 
under the bomb if exploded at a height; and that result 
would be certain in the case of one exploding at or near 
impact. But it also seems probable that a warship on the 
edge of the devastated area—that is, at a distance of a mile 
from the centre of influence of the explosion—would certainly 
escape destruction, though it might suffer substantial damage ; 
at double that distance, it might well be little affected. Now 
two miles—twenty cables—is no great distance from the 
point of view of men-of-war in company at sea ; and it would 
be perfectly feasible to evolve a scheme of tactics that should 
provide for that distance to be substituted for the “ close 
order ’—24 cables between adjacent ships—which was long 
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the rule in the steamship era. The appearance of new weapons 
has always produced an alteration in current tactics to conform 
with the new conditions created, and if warships in action 
were habitually never to be nearer to one another than two 
miles in any circumstances in which attack by atomic bombs 
were possible or probable, no atomic bomb, however well 
aimed, could put out of action more than one ship ; and there 
would be a very good chance of its failing to sink even one 
ship. The most that could be hoped for bv those using the 
bombs against ships would be one ship . « for each bomb 
dropped ; and as long as the expense of making them at all 
is as immense as it was when they were first evolved, they 
would clearly be weapons very ill-suited for use against ships 
at sea. A single atomic bomb represents such a very large 
amount of “war potential,’ that it could hardly be an 
efficient use of it to drop it on ships at sea unless there were a 
chance of its annihilating a whole squadron at a time, as it 
wiped out whole cities when dropped on Japan. Its immense 
powers would be used to the best advantage as against an 
enemy’s navy if it were used, as it was by the Allies against 
Japan, against the bases on which those navies depend for 
their mobility and power to operate. Any ships present at 
the base so attacked would share in the devastation caused ; 
even those not present would be gravely hampered by the 
destruction of their base facilities, and would thus be much 
more effectively damaged in their fighting efficiency than by 
the explosion of the same bombs aimed at them while under 
way at sea. It does not appear, indeed, that the appearance 
of the atomic bomb is going to have any great direct effect on 
actual sea warfare until some very much cheaper and less 
elaborate process of producing it than that used by the 
United Nations is discovered or evolved. 

But, it may be argued, there are the “ target-seeking ” 
devices now available that were described by General Marshall 
in his report recently published on the work of the United 
States Army in the last two years, and on the new weapons 
with which it is now equipped. Bombs are now to be fitted, 
he said, with guiding devices which will be attracted by heat, 
light, or magnetism emitted by any object. These devices 
can be made so sensitive that, in the space of no more than a 
large room, they can guide themselves to a source of heat no 
more intense than a man’s body ; and the bomb so fitted, it 
is implied, if dropped almost at random will guide itself 
unerringly to the vital factory in the middle of the city which 
is the general target. But against General Marshall, another 
American authority, the Under-Secretary of the Navy, 
already quoted on another subject, has just categorically 
stated that ‘‘ We do not know how to make a missile guided 
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by the homing principle which cannot be misled by camou- 
flage or other deceptive devices.”” And indeed, the bomb 
which will unerringly guide itself to the vital factory chimney 
if there is none other within its range of what we may call 
perception, can hardly succeed in differentiating between that 
chimney and another, perhaps more intense, source of heat 
purposely provided to deflect it from the point that it is 
important to defend. 

The fact is that every new weapon sooner or later stimu- 
lates the production or evolution of its own antidote, partly 
tactical, as already noted, and partly material. The world 
has been immensely impressed by the appearance of the 
atomic bomb, and horrified by the amount of material 
destruction that it can cause. That is an ineluctable fact ; 
it will always be possible, from now on, to produce an atomic 
bomb no larger, it has been stated, than a football and 
weighing no more than about 10 pounds which is capable of 
wiping out a considerable city. Its limitations at present— 
which may be overcome by further discovery or evolution— 
are that it is apparently impossible to make one either larger 
or smaller than the size hitherto used; and that to make one 
at all needs the industrial resources of a large and rich country, 
so that even the United Nations could not produce a very 
large number. But the antidote to this fearsome weapon may 
equally be produced at any moment. One man of science has 
already claimed that he knows how to cause them to detonate 
by some action at a distance ; and if that claim proves to be 
substantiated—and it has been accepted by the Naval Com- 
mittee of the U.S. House of Representatives—the atomic 
bomb will be chiefly dangerous to the airman who has the 
temerity to load up his craft with it, with the intention of 
carrying it to the enemy’s country. 

But though that stage of development has not yet been 
reached, at least one antidote, not so complete it is true, but 
still highly efficacious, already exists in the fighter aircraft. 
The atomic bomb, on the authority of Mr. Gates, can only be 
used by being carried in a bomber—a dictum which apparently 
indicates that it is too sensitive to be projected by a rocket or 
self-propelled missile from a great distance—and, of course, 
the efficiency of an antidote to a bomber aircraft is not 
affected by the nature of the bomb with which it is armed. 
The bomber is vulnerable to the fighter whatever its load, and 
one answer to atomic bomb attack is adequate interception of 
the aircraft that is carrying it. This method is particularly 
effective at sea, where the interception of approaching bombers 
by ship-borne fighters is already the ordinary method of 
countering the air attack on fleets which proved so disastrous 
to the latter when adequate air strength was lacking—of 
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which the standing example is that of the British Fleet in the 
Mediterranean in 1941. The Allied fleets in the Pacific 
have evolved out of that bitter experience methods which 
have enabled them to cruise at will in Japanese waters, even 
—at the last—within sight of the enemy’s main stronghold, 
the base of all his war strength ; and the basis of that method 
is the provision of adequate fighter strength in the sky sur- 
rounding the fleet. 

It is, of course, too early yet to dogmatise about what the 
effect of new weapons may eventually be. It is in a high 
degree unlikely that the present limitations of the atomic 
bomb will not be overcome. If the uranium bomb can only 
be made in what may be described as “ city ”’ size, no greater 
and no smaller, and needs immense factories and power 
stations for manufacture to be possible at all, it does not 
follow that any day some man of science will not find a method 
of splitting some other atom ; and the bomb that can be made 
of that material may well be capable of being manufactured 
in say, the size of a pea for disintegrating a battleship, or ofa 
pin’s head for destroying a tank in the field. Moreover, who 
can say that these newer bombs will not be quite cheap and 
easy to manufacture—cheap, that is to say, compared with 
the {500,000,000 that had to be spent on the preliminary 
work of making the uranium bomb. If and when that is 
achieved, then obviously there will be a whole new set of 
problems in the art of war ; but they will not be insoluble any 
more than the problems of the past have defied solution. We 
were told, for instance, that there was no answer or antidote 
to the V2 rocket when it was being used for attack on Britain 
in 1944, because, too fast for interception by aircraft, it could 
not be shot down during approach, and since it travelled faster 
than sound, there could be no warning of its impending blow. 
But there was an antidote after all—the occupation of the 
launching sites by the Allied advance on the continent of 
Europe ; and it may well often be that the antidote to the 
new weapon or method is to be found in those older methods 
which the enthusiasts have told us we must discard as out- 
moded and obsolete. 

That, as far as sea warfare is concerned, cannot be said of 
another scientific achievement, of which we have only lately 
been allowed to learn the details—the development of radar. 
Radar produced a real tactical and, to some extent, strategical 
revolution in the conduct of war at sea. Since the dawn of 
history and up to a short time before the outbreak of the late 
war, mariners have been hampered by fog or haze ; and the 
whole of naval tactics, and much of naval strategy, have been 
conditioned by the impossibility of learning an enemy’s move- 
ments at night or in low visibility, or of keeping touch with 
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him once he disappeared from view. Radar has abolished 
those disabilities. When the Scharnhorst attacked the British 
convoy off Bear Island and was driven off, and out of sight, 
by Admiral Burnett’s cruisers, the Admiral did not have to 
guess or divine the bearing upon which the enemy would 
again appear within gun range; his radar presumably told 
him all the time where the Scharnhorst was, and he was thus 
able to place his ships in the right position to safeguard the 
convoy when she came in again to the attack. When the 
Commander-in-Chief came up to intercept the retreating 
Scharnhorst, he did not have to rely on cruisers shadowing 
and reporting the position and movements of the enemy to 
ensure interception ; his radar gave him direct information 
and he was able to steam straight in to the position for opening 
fire. Comparison of that situation with that which obtained 
at the meeting of the fleets at the Battle of Jutland will show 
how immense was the influence of this development of science. 
Owing to the inevitable discrepancies between various dead 
reckonings, Jellicoe did not know throughout his approach on 
what bearing he was going to sight the enemy. Even when 
he came in sight of the Battle Cruiser Fleet and could hear— 
though not see—the action proceeding between the 5th Battle 
Squadron and the German Fleet, he had to ask Beatty 
“Where is the enemy battlefleet ? ’’ before he could order his 
deployment, and it then needed a long interval before the best 
disposition could be assumed. If Lord Jellicoe had had the 
radar that was available to Sir Bruce Fraser 26 years later, 
he could have observed for himself where the ships ahead of 
him were, and could have so formed his fleet during the 
approach that he could have brought every ship in the Grand 
Fleet into action simultaneously against the head of the 
advancing German Fleet as it came into sight through the 
haze of that summer evening on the Jutland Bank ; and the 
course of the battle thereafter would have been very different 
from what it actually was. 

The same radar that has revolutionised naval tactics has 
also swept away one of the chief dangers of the sea—the risk 
of grounding when closing the land in thick weather—or of 
collision in the same conditions. One of H.M. ships not very 
long ago steamed right up to Antwerp through the tortuous 
channels of the River Scheldt in a fog so thick that the shore 
marks were never seen at all, and but few of the buoys. The 
radar-equipped mariner has an eye that is not blinded by night 
or fog, and can navigate with confidence where he will and 
when he will, weather or no. There is no doubt of the immense 
influence that radar has had on the conduct of war at sea, or 
of the immense blessing it will prove to the mariner in time of 
peace. That is more than can be said for the atomic bomb. 

H. G. THURSFIELD. 
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““ There she is, Bill, there she is.” 
Soldier on sighting England. 


“If we cannot do it by international co-operation, by God, we will 
do it by ourselves.” 
S. M. Bruce, High Commissioner for Australia. 


A CANADIAN, L. W. Brockington, K.C., in a broadcast from 
Ottawa to the U.S.A., referring to the White Book on the 
war effort of the United Kingdom, said :— 

“It is a record of amazing contrasts, of great increases and 
great decreases. The increases are all increases in effort, in 
will, in production, in taxation, in agriculture, and above all 
in man-power and woman-power used for the purposes of war. 
The decreases are in trade, which is the life-blood of Britain, 
in the things that can be bought, in overseas investments, in 
ships, in homes, in churches, in schools, in human life. The 
facts and figures have confounded Britain’s enemies, and 
should certainly silence her critics. They bore their burdens 
with great patience, and in the days when they fought alone 
with their kinsmen they sought their safety in themselves, 
and the free nations of their Commonwealth.”’ 

“ There she is, Bill, there she is.’’ What pent-up emotion, 
what back-flashes of monotonous days and perilous hours, of 
friends and foes, must have been surging through that soldier’s 
mind, rekindling thoughts that so long had lain, it may be, 
“too deep for tears.”’ 

And as he gazed at the white cliffs through the mist that 
still veiled the coastline, his first thoughts surely—and 
naturally—were of “ home,” and all that “ home ”’ meant to 
him. But was that all ? 

How many—how few—of those young Britishers who have 
saved the world through their courage and endurance at such 
a moment see as it were spread out before them not Britain 
only, but all those countries within the seven seas that form 
the British Commonwealth and Empire and which, drawn 
together by invisible bonds and acting as one people, have 
once again thwarted and overcome the would-be conquerors 
of the world, and stand forth as the sole and shining example 
throughout the ages of unity and goodwill among nations. 

Do ordinary men and women in this country realise or care 
that Great Britain without the Empire is as unthinkable as 
the Empire without Great Britain? Do people generally 
know that from within itself, if fully developed, the British 
Commonwealth and Empire can obtain all that is needed for 
its sustenance and prosperity ? Are they so dull and in- 
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sensate that they do not see that our well-being in the future 
—nay, our existence as a Great Power—depend, not upon 
collective security or the appeasement of other nations, but 
upon the development of intercommunion and closer co-opera- 
tion within the British Commonwealth and Empire? Do 
they appreciate that in no other way can there be stability 
or durable peace in the world ? 

And if not, why is it that the great mass of the people 
appear to be uninterested in a matter that so vitally concerns 
their interests, and unresponsive to the call that their imperial 
heritage makes upon them ? 

The answer is not far to seek. 

It is a natural human instinct to look in and not out, to 
take the shorter rather than the longer view, to follow the 
line of least resistance, and so long as they are comfortable 
and untroubled to leave well alone. 

Inspiration is given not to the many, but to the few. And 
it is only when the leaders of a nation are inspired and moved 
by the romantic appeal of a noble cause that they are able to 
rouse the masses from the torpor of introspection, to galvanise 
them into activity, and to lead them into the path of en- 
lightened understanding. 

It was in 1842 that Cobden urged that we should “ gradu- 
ally and imperceptibly loosen the bonds which unite the 
colonies to us by a mistaken notion of self-interest.” 

And, as Disraeli pointed out in 1872, “if you look to the 
history of this country since the advent of Liberalism you will 
find that there has been no effort so continuous, so subtle, 
supported by so much energy, and carried on with so much 
ability and acumen, as the attempts of Liberalism to effect 
the disintegration of the Empire.’’ Sir Henry Campbell 
Bannerman, the Liberal Prime Minister in 1905, declared, 
“T do not much like imperialism of any kind”’ ; and during the 
last 40 years, as Liberalism has gradually been superseded by 
Socialism, the ‘‘ man in the street’ in Britain, though not else- 
where in the Empire, has moved towards international ideas, 
while his attention has been more rigidly and exclusively 
directed to ‘‘ home ”’ politics, and what he can “ get out ” of 
them. 

In 1934 Mr. Attlee went so far as to assert that ‘‘ we have 
absolutely abandoned any idea of nationalist loyalty. We 
are deliberately putting a world order before our loyalty to 
our own country. We say we want to see put on the statute 
book something which will make our people citizens of the 
world before they are citizens of this country.” 

From Cobden to Attlee is a far cry but, excluding the 
golden era from Queen Victoria’s Jubilee in 1887 till 1905, the 
plain but painful truth is that the importance, the grandeur, 
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and the future of the British Commonwealth and Empire has 
often been derided and belittled. 

And little improvement can be expected with the advent 
of a Socialist Government, especially if its policy is to be 
framed, as seems probable, by expert theorists rather than by 
plain “‘ practical’ men as are the Trade Union leaders. For 
in 1935 Sir Stafford Cripps had the temerity to declare that 
“so long as they permitted the exploitation of imperialism so 
long would they be sent periodically to the trenches and 
slaughter in order to protect it.”’ 

It has been said that a nation obtains the Government 
that it deserves. But what has Great Britain done to deserve 
Sir Staftord Cripps ? 

The truth of the matter is that during the last 80 years the 
Conservatives have been the sole repositories of the imperial 
tradition, as they have been the main supporters of imperial 
sympathy and co-operation. Yet how faint-hearted and 
feeble have been their endeavours ! 

“‘ The issue,” said Disraeli, “‘is not a mean one. It is 
whether you will be content to be a comfortable England, 
modelled and moulded upon continental principles, and 
meeting in due course an inevitable fate—or whether you will 
be a great country, an imperial country, a country where your 
sons, when they rise, rise to paramount positions, and obtain 
not merely the esteem of their countrymen, but command the 
respect of the world.”’ 

The seed, however, has fallen too often on stony ground; 
and the lamentable fact remains that it was only during the 
ten years between 1895 and 1995, when Joseph Chamberlain 
the great apostle of Empire was Colonial Secretary, that the 
people were stirred out of their spiritual lethargy, and the 
nation as a whole became inspired to “ think imperially.” 

Now, what was the cause of this signal failure to bring home 
to ordinary men and women a sense of the greatness and of 
the responsibility that is theirs as the inheritors of a mighty 
Empire, and members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations ? 

The seat of the trouble is deep-seated, but surely it is plain 
enough. . 

It is that the leaders of the people, drawn as they were 
mainly from the upper-middle and educated classes, had 
become politically sluggish and spiritually enervated, and not 
being themselves moved by the romance and glory of their 
country’s imperial destiny, thought it not worth while to 
“ educate their masters ” in the imperial tradition upon which 
they in their idleness set so little store. 

Gallio cared for none of these things ! 

And when the matter is probed it will be found that the 
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malaise with which the ruling classes have been afflicted from 
Edwardian days can be traced back to the unparalleled era 
of prosperity among the middle classes that followed the 
immense industrial revival in the middle of the last century. 
It seemed natural in those spacious days of peace and plenty 
that sons should inherit the riches amassed by their fathers as 
of course, and without doing any serious work to justify the 
good fortune that was theirs. Great Britain, supreme at sea 
and in the field of commerce, was, and seemed likely to con- 
tinue to be, the largest creditor nation in the world. And she 
played her part well. Now, a creditor nation can act in one 
of two ways. It can invest its surplus funds in the debtor 
countries, thereby encouraging and supporting them to 
increase production while it enjoys the higher standard of 
living that its invisible exports and overseas investments 
make possible. Or it can cancel the debts that are owed to it 
by other nations, and compete with them in the markets of 
the world. 

But what a creditor nation cannot do, without in the long 
run bringing disaster upon both itself and the nations that are 
its debtors, is to endeavour at the same time to enforce pay- 
ment of its debts, and to capture for itself the export markets 
through which alone the debtor nations can make repayment, 
and save themselves—and the creditor nation as well—from 
slumps and calamity. That is the mistake which the United 
States of America made in 1919 after the last world war, and 
is in danger of repeating to-day. 

“The British must expect,’ wrote a Washington columnist 
on September 20, 1945, ““ what we shall insist upon, namely, 
that American goods will appear in every market.” 

It is not easy to have a cake and eat it too. 

The Victorians were wiser in their generation. They were 
ready to be generous to their debtors, as they looked forward 
complacently to the long years of peace and prosperity that 
they and their children seemed destined to enjoy. 

But the Victorians, enterprising and successful though 
they were, committed one grievous error for, while they funded 
vast profits for themselves, they neglected to increase propor- 
tionately the wages and amenities of the workers. And for 
that mistake we have been paying heavily ever since. On the 
one hand the employees, chafing under the conditions in which 
they lived and worked, rapidly became “‘ class ’”’ conscious and 
eager to assert their rights as they moved towards the 
industrial revolution. And on the other hand the middle 
classes, no longer as their fathers were compelled to work for 
a living, and often with more money than they could spend, 
became ego-centric and pleasure-seeking. Less and less in 
touch with the everyday life of ordinary people the sons of the 
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Victorians, to whichever political party they might belong, 
while enjoying the privileges were for the most part unwilling 
to fulfil the obligations of leadership that had been handed 
down to them. Cultured but spiritually inert their eyes were 
closed and their ears stopped. They could neither see the 
vision, nor hear the call of the great Empire of which they 
should have been the leaders, and whose destiny was in their 
hands. 
** Ancient, effortless, ordered cycle or cycle set 
Life so long untroubled that ye who inherit forget.” 
KIPLING. 

It is not only in religion that “‘ the care of this world and 
the deceitfulness of riches choke the word,’ and those to 
whom it is given prove unfruitful. 

It was not, of course, a new phenomenon. Plato had 
something apposite to say on the subject. “ As that which 
men honour they practice, and what is not honoured is 
neglected, so, as men advance in the pursuit of wealth, the 
more they hold wealth in honour the less they honour virtue. 
When such a fellow was spending his wealth was he any more 
of use to the State, or did he merely belong to the ruling class 
while in reality he was netther ruler nor helper in the State, but 
only a consumer of goods ? Shall we not say of him that as the 
drone is a pest in the hive so such a man is a pest in the State, 
who takes pride in nothing but the possession of wealth and 
what contributes to it. And for that reason such a man would 
be more seemly, more respectable than others ; but the true 


virtue of a soul in harmony with itself would escape him and | 


dwell afar.’”’—(Republic, Book VIII.) 

In such a political atmosphere it naturally and inevitably 
followed that the swing to the Left met with little opposition 
from the Conservative Party. Without a policy or a pro- 
gramme, without confidence or conviction, the Conservatives 
during the last half century have failed to observe the trend 
of events or to meet their enemy in the gate. They did little 
or nothing to help the individual trader or worker to “ better 
himself,” or to realise that he was the possessor of something 
worth having of which Socialism assuredly would deprive him. 
They watched the rights of the individual worker being filched 
by the trade unions, and the small trader being ousted by the 
multiple stores and the co-operative societies, and did nothing 
about it. They have seen the farmer overborne and harassed 
by forms and regulations, and they have not lightened his 
burden or improved his lot. They have suffered without a 
struggle a progressive and disastrous diminution of their own 
property and possessions, and have been content to meet their 
misfortunes with a wry smile and the comment “ we can take 
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Can the Conservatives wonder that the people have lost 
confidence in them, since they have lost confidence in them- 
selves ? 

And if in “‘ home ”’ affairs the leaders of the Conservative 
Party have followed no settled principles, and can put forward 
no programme other than a pale imitation of what is offered 
by the Socialists, it was only to be expected that in foreign 
affairs also they would be found lacking in confidence and 
conviction. Constantly looking this way and that, like Mr. 
Micawber, for ‘‘something to turn up,” they have followed 
the line of least resistance if only thereby they might avert 
opposition and trouble. Those who lack confidence in their 
own powers will not be likely to put faith in the ability of their 
country to work out its own salvation. 

And so it happened that for more than 40 years the leaders 
of the people (to whichever Party they may have belonged) 
diffident and vacillating have given little thought to fostering 
the resources of the Empire, or developing closer co-operation 
within the British Commonwealth and Empire for purposes of 
defence and commerce; and have allowed the doctrines of 
appeasement and collective security to exercise unchallenged 
sway over the minds and actions of those who are responsible 
for our relations with other nations. Foreign nations have not 
been slow to take advantage of our pusillanimity. 

It is the fact that each and every nation is striving to-day 
exclusively to further its own interests; and only those 
nations will be able to hold the balance and stem the strongly- 
pressed territorial and economic claims that are and will be 
put forward which are confident of their own strength, and 
are prepared to act on settled principles and a clear-cut 

olicy. 
‘ Now, it is universally conceded that the prestige of Great 
Britain never stood so high as it does to-day. The smaller 
States of Europe are eagerly looking to Great Britain for 
leadership, and wistfully await a sign that it has made up its 
mind as to the principles upon which its policy will be framed, 
and proposes to make its influence felt by firmly acting upon 
them. 

But is it clear that our foreign policy is based upon any 
definite principles ? For example, does Great Britain or does 
it not want to see Germany’s industrial prosperity restored ? 
Have we any policy at all for the resettlement of Europe ? 
Are we relying upon the United Nations Organisation to secure 
the maintenance of peace? Or do we believe that the sine 
qua non of peace and prosperity for the world is fuller develop- 
ment and more intimate co-operation within the British 
Commonwealth and Empire ? 

And if so, is it conceivable that in order to appease the 
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United States of America we should be prepared to forego, 
in whole or in part, the system of economic preference within 
the Empire ? Or, again, is the future ownership or control of 
any part of the British Empire a subject that Great Britain 
would permit to be canvassed at an international conference ? 

These are searching questions. Have the leaders of political 
thought in this country made up their minds upon them ? 
Yet “‘ the issue,”’ as Mr. Borden, the Prime Minister of Canada, 
told the House of Commons 30 years ago, “is fraught with 
grave consequences for us, but with even deeper meaning for 
you. The next ten or twenty years will be critical in the 
history of the Empire; they may even be decisive of its 
future. God grant that, whether we be of this mother island 
or of the Great Dominions beyond the seas, we may so bear 
ourselves that the future shall not hold to our lips the chalice 
of vain regret for opportunity neglected and dead.” 

Since those memorable words were spoken the British 
Commonwealth and Empire has emerged battered but 
triumphant and reinforced from two wars of survival. Yet 
to the political wire-puller the glorious adventure of the 
British Commonwealth and Empire means no more—indeed 
it may mean even less—than it did before the great experi- 
ment had so significantly and amply proved itself. 

To take the most up-to-date illustration. So far from the 
consolidation of the Empire being made a primary issue at 
the recent election, the British Commonwealth and Empire 
was hardly ever, if at all, mentioned at the hustings. Why was 
that ? It is no answer to say that the question did not arise, 
because in post-war international negotiations, whether they 
relate to defence, security, economics, currency, or trade, it 
will make a vast difference whether Great Britain and the 
self-governing Dominions have made up their minds to stand 
together “each for all and all for each’’; or short-sighted and 
hesitant they refuse to ‘‘ redeem the time ”’ by gripping firmly 
the opportunity now presented to them for closer co-operation, 
and allow themselves to drift uncertainly on the uncharted 
and dangerous sea of international politics. 

Is it not time that our leaders awoke from sleep, and, 
sloughing off the complacency and lack of conviction that is 
stifling them, set out with hearts aglow upon a new crusade 
to inspire the people once more to “ think imperially.”” Let 
them firmly and courageously proclaim that the security and 
well-being of Great Britain and of the world ultimately depend 
upon our capacity to draw more tightly the spiritual and 
economic ties that bind together the nations of the British 
Commonwealth and Empire. 

This is no idle dream, but a stark and stern reality. For 
peace depends upon the balance of power being ranged on the 
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side of peace, and until human nature changes upon that and 
nothing else. 

It is not possible within the limits of an article, nor is it 
necessary for the purpose in hand, to elaborate the actual and 
potential resources and might of the British Commonwealth 
and Empire. Any one member of this great family of nations 
standing alone would, of course, be unable to exercise a pre- 
ponderating influence upon world affairs. But acting together 
as one body they would form a bloc at once self-supporting 
and in the main homogeneous, whose power no other nation 
or group of nations could challenge with impunity. 

On September 20, 1945, Mr. Bruce, an ex-Premier of 
Australia, asked: ‘‘ Why cannot we accept the idea of co- 
operation between the British nations? If we do it would 
mean a Council of British nations similar to the Council of the 
United Nations. It is surely necessary that we should in the 
interests of ourselves and of the world. Individually we of the 
British nations, even Britain herself, cannot be on a parallel 
with Russia or America. But as a group of nations we are © 
comparable with any Power on earth.” 

Historically, geographically, economically, the British 
Commonwealth and Empire stands as a bridge between East 
and West, between the New World and the Old, and as a 
bastion of the English-speaking peoples against any possible 
aggressor. In co-operation with the U.S.A., France, Belgium, 
Holland, Norway, and any other nation whose interest for 
purposes of defence coincided with ours, the British Common- 
wealth and Empire, as the natural leader of the bloc, would 
once again hold the balance of power, for the might and 
influence of such a group would be irresistible. 

Is it not time that Great Britain at long last turned its 
back upon appeasement, and realised the folly of seeking 
prosperity or peace in the dreamland of collective security ? 
Has the imagination of the leaders of political thought become 
so dulled by atrophy, and their will to “take a line” so 
enfeebled by compromise, that they cannot appreciate that 
the sources from which alone we can renew our strength lie 
not without but within the British Commonwealth and 
Empire itself ? 

And, if that be so, is it not their primary duty—as it 
should be their daily inspiration—so to preach the gospel of 
Empire that they will draw the people to their side? And 
what fruitful soil it is that awaits the sowing of the seed ! 

The men and women of the British nations in two wars of 
survival have proved that they possess in a measure no whit 
diminished the courage and endurance of their ancestors. 
Refined in the fire of war they stand before the world worthy 
sons of the fathers that begot them, and of the mothers that 
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gave them birth. But their minds are confused though their 
hearts are sound. Only by rekindling the torch can the vision 
of Empire be seen. But where are the torch-bearers ? While 
the case for the Left has been widely propagated the case for 
the Empire has been allowed to go by default. Looking this 
way and that ordinary men and women know not where they 
stand. But if those who believe in the destiny of the British 
Commonwealth and Empire will but sow the seed who can 
doubt that the crop will be abundant ? In this way alone 
will the Conservative Party, rejuvenated and refreshed in 
spirit, be able to win back the confidence of the people which 
it has lost. Then at last the dawn of hope will succeed our 
“ finest hour.” 

Then, but only then, will Pax Britannica once again bring 
tranquillity and peace to a troubled world. 

ARTHUR PAGE. 


WHAT ARE NATIONS? 


But what ave nations ? What are these groups which are so 
familiar to us, and yet, if we stop to think, so strange ; which 
are as old as history ; which Herodotus found in almost as 
great numbers and with quite as marked distinctions as we see 
them now? What breaks the human race up into fragments 
so unlike one another, and yet each in its interior so mono- 
tonus? . . . Old writers fancied (and it was a very natural 
idea) that the direct effect of climate, or rather of land, sea, 
and air, and the sum total of physical conditions varied man 
from man, and changed race to race. But experience refutes 
this. The English immigrant lives in the same climate as the 
Australian or Tasmanian, but he has not become like those 
races ; nor will a thousand years, in most respects, make him 
like them. 


Physics and Politics —BAGEHOT. 


BRITISH CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 


A STUDENT of constitutional law, accepting as an axiom that 
the purpose of that law in any country should be to secure for 
its people the maximum of individual liberty with the mini- 
mum of regulation necessary to secure social justice and 
national security, will find interest in examining its state at 
the opening of this century and its development since. The 
field of inquiry might well be our Empire since British thought 
has led the world in the development of democratic govern- 
ment following the ideal stated. The inquirer, as far as pos- 
sible, should free his mind of all party political predilections— 
Conservative, Radical, Individualist, Collectivist. In my 
opinion he would be forced to the conclusion that, of all 
comparable countries, the United Kingdom had in 1939 the 
weakest Constitutional system of all, with the least precau- 
tion against the upsetting of government “ of the people, by 
the people, for the people’”’ and the substitution for it of 
some system of dictatorship such as that of Lenin in Russia 
or Hitler in Germany. 

That certainly could not be said at the close of the roth 
century, when, by a long and generally peaceful progress of 
“broadening from precedent to precedent” the British 
people had emerged from feudalism into a real democracy, 
not static, but constantly developing. 

The process of that emergence may be briefly recalled to 
show that it was a natural and seasoned growth which was 
mischievously interrupted in the 2oth century. In the 
Middle Ages European governments were commonly founded 
ona feudal system, modified more or less, in different countries, 
by being grafted on to older tribal systems which sometimes, 
as in England particularly, had cohered into national systems. 
This Feudalism was to some extent under the influence of a 
Paramount Power, the Church of Rome, claiming universal 
authority not only in spiritual but in temporal affairs. An 
English King defying the Pope was threatened with the 
interdiction of all his people from religious rites. A German 
Emperor under the same threat, went to kneel as a penitent to 
a Pope at Canossa. A Pope gave rule over the newly dis- 
covered Americas to Spain and Portugal. Implicit in the 
feudal system was the Divine Right of Kings, who were the 
sole owners of the lands of a country, apportioning these out 
to the Church and to the nobles of their following. That 
system, in its Norman form, encountered in England a stub- 
born native population compounded of Britons, Norsemen, 
Danes and Anglo-Saxons with a considerable element of 
Roman-British racial origin. It was modified quickly. 
Papal paramountcy was never fully accepted. No English 
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king went to Canossa, though one went to Runnymede to 
learn there the limitations of the Divine Right of Kings. 
Serfdom quickly vanished. There soon came, if not a Parlia- 
ment, a representative Council of the Kingdom, the monarch 
sharing authority with his feudatory nobles who contributed 
armed levies for the defence of the nation. The growth of 
secondary as distinct from primary industries led to the next 
stage, the foundation of a Parliament constituted not only of 
the Lords, Spiritual and Temporal, but of the representatives 
of the boroughs—the ‘Commons.’ That was the actual 
origin of the ‘“‘ property vote.” It was a principle that the 
right to share in the government of the country was based on 
contributing to its security if not by armed levies then by 
money. Growth of trade and industry and the increasing 
complexity of the national life led to the “‘ property ”’ element 
taking increasing importance in the tasks of maintaining the 
nation: the direct provision of armed levies or of ships 
practically disappeared. With this the influence of the 
“Commons” in the Government grew: they assumed the 
“‘ power of the purse.’’ The monarch had to come to them for 
his supplies. Later came acceptance of the thesis that the 
authority of a government rested ultimately on the consent 
of the people governed. This led to the Commons—already 


established as the chief power—being elected on the basis of 


manhood suffrage, with some slight modifications in favour of 
property and of University education. 

In broad terms British government in 1900 had developed 
to this stage : the Crown had no Divine Right to rule despo- 
tically. Its powers were restricted to being the instrument of 
continuity in government and of acting in an advisory 
capacity to the Executive Committee of its Parliament. In 
effect the Crown also was trustee for the people that their 
will should be done. If it judged that the “ never-ending 
audacity of elected persons ”’ was trying to put something 
over which was not in accordance with the considered will of 
the people it could consult the voice of the people by sending 
to the country the elected House of Parliament. The heredi- 
tary House of Parliament could not be sent to the country. 
To that House right of membership came either from the 
conferment of a Peerage for conspicuous merit (there was 
occasionally a curious definition of merit) or from being the 
descendant of some previously ennobled family. Its con- 
stitutional position was that of a buffer between the House of 
Commons and the Crown. It could enforce a General Election 
of the House of Commons, but would have to acquiesce if 
that General Election confirmed the view taken by that 
elected House. It had also the function of proposing amend- 
ments to the Bills submitted by the House of Commons, the 
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exercise of which proved constantly valuable in practice. 
There was one important limit to this function : money Bills 
could not be amended: the Commons kept “ the power of 
the purse.”’ 

This attempt to describe the Constitution of the United 
Kingdom in 1900 would be temerarious, since that Constitu- 
tion was not a written one, but expressed the general sense of 
a condition coming from a long train of precedents, with only 
occasional collateral authority from Charters and Statutes: 
but that in 1900 there came, with the necessity to pass an Act 
to constitute the Commonwealth of Australia, an opportunity 
to define in writing the system of government then existing 
in the Home Country. The people of Australia wished to 
copy exactly that British system with such additions as were 
needed to embody within it provisions for a Federation which 
reserved certain powers for the constituent States. 

The Australian Constitution vests all power in a Parlia- 
ment consisting of the representative of the Crown (the 
Governor-General, appointed by the British Monarch), a 
Senate and a House of Representatives. The powers of the 
Crown come under two headings; those powers which the 
Governor-General may exercise within his own judgment ; 
those powers which the Governor-General-in-Council may 
exercise acting on the advice of his Ministers. The chief 
prerogative of the Crown is: “ The Governor-General may 
appoint such times for holding the sessions of Parliament as 
he thinks fit and may also from time to time by Proclamation 
or otherwise prorogue the Parliament and may in like manner 
dissolve the House of Representatives.”’ But, after a General 
Election, Parliament must be summoned within 30 days of 
the return of the writs and Parliament must be summoned 
once at least in every year. Thus the Crown has unfettered 
power to refer the elected House to the people, but may not 
attempt to govern without a Parliament. 

The Parliament has two Houses, the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. The Crown may suggest to either House 
amendments to any Bill. All Bills must have the assent of 
both Houses. The Houses have practically co-equal powers 
except that the Senate may not originate a law imposing 
taxation or appropriating money and may not amend a money 
Bill though it may by message to the House of Representatives 
request amendments (which is a distinction without much 
difference). If the two Houses differ irreconcilably on any 
Bill the Governor-General may send both Houses to the people 
(this is a power which he can exercise personally, not on the 
advice of his Ministers). If, after a General Election, the two 
Houses are still in disagreement the issue is decided at a joint 
meeting of both. 
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The Senate has 36 members, six elected by each State 
irrespective of its population; members hold office for six 
years. The House of Representatives has, as nearly as pos- 
sible, double the number of the Senate, elected by one-member 
constituencies on a population basis ; members hold office for 
three years. It will thus be seen that, though both Houses 
are popularly elected, they are sufficiently differentiated as to 
their electorates and their tenure of office. One House is not 
merely a duplicate voice of the other. 

In practice the Governor-General has exercised the pre- 
rogative of the Crown once in refusing to grant a dissolution 
to a Prime Minister : Parliament approved this by continuing 
its existence and passing much useful legislation. A State 
Governor has exercised the prerogative of the Crown by 
dismissing a Premier who, with the support of a majority of 
his Parliament, proposed the disastrous step of repudiating 
overseas obligations: the people at a General Election by a 
large majority approved the Government’s action. 

This British Constitution as it was in 1900, approved by 
Queen, Lords and Commons, has proved in working a satis- 
factory machine of government for the earnestly democratic 
community of Australia. It has shown capacity to curb a 
Prime Minister more concerned with the chance of securing 
a further term of office than with the interests of the country : 
and to prevent a temporary Parliament majority carrying a 
disastrous measure, to which the electorate was hostile. The 
sovereignty of the people has been maintained, but there is 
precaution that the people—not someone in the position of 
being able to misinterpret the people—decides. There is 
also some safeguard of ‘‘ appeal from Phillip drunk to Phillip 
sober.” Ifa nation is firmly intent on some mad action there 
is, of course, no means of stopping it but democratic govern- 
ment should ensure that its intent is clearly expressed with 
opportunity for sober consideration. 


In 1911 the British Constitutional system was destroyed 
in the Home Country by the Parliament Act. That Act was 
passed in a House of Commons by a Government representing 
a Party which, since, has consistently dwindled in its repre- 
sentation, assisted by a group of members from Southern 
Ireland who, it may be fairly stated, were not much concerned 
with the stability of the United Kingdom. It may be also 
suggested that the electorate of the day was not “ Phillip 
sober.” It had had some curious intoxicants: the “ slogans ” 
that Imperial preference in trade was “a conspiracy on the 


part of the wealthy Dominions to rob the larders of the 
British poor’’: the ‘“ Land Song” with its moving picture 
of brutal landlords beating the starving from their doors: 
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the scorching sarcasm of the idea of “‘ the first of the litter ”’ 
having any legislative function. But, apart from all that, it 
received assent only on the definite pledge that it was a tem- 
porary suspension of the Constitution to be followed by a 
permanent measure establishing a reformed constitution, 
presumably with a bi-cameral Parliament. No attempt has 
been made to redeem that pledge. There has been no appeal 
to ‘‘ Phillip sober.” 

Looking at the position in 1939 (before the outbreak of 
National Socialism, with Hitler as its Prophet, destroyed 
Germany and upset much of Europe) the United Kingdom, 
unlike any other civilised country of the globe, unlike any 
of the Dominions, had no Constitution to provide that any 
great change in the governance of the nation could only be 
effected after sober consideration (which was not the case in 
1g11). A majority in the House of Commons, whatever the 
circumstances or the issues under which it has been elected, 
can enact anything it chooses. The House of Lords under the 
Parliament Act is a mere fagade with no power to insist that 
‘the sovereign people ’’ should have the final decision on any 
great matter. Theoretically the Crown might so insist. But 
the Crown is not merely a national but an Imperial institu- 
tion, as the late Mr. Curtin, Prime Minister of Australia, 
strongly insisted. Is it reasonable that a domestic issue in 
the United Kingdom might conceivably put in jeopardy the 
pivot of Empire unity ? 

The issue is not one of “ party politics.” Whether the 
individual political thought trends to Right or Left, pre- 
sumably the great majority believe in popular government. 
A few may dream of a benevolent despotism such as Rome 
accepted under the ‘‘ Adoptive Emperor ’’ system ; but they 
cannot suggest a sure means of securing the benevolence : 
a Marcus Aurelius may be followed by a Caligula. A few 
others may dream of a “ dictatorship of the proletariat ”’ in 
spite of repeated experience that “the proletariat ’’ soon 
succumbs to the drug of power and King Stork takes the 
place of King Log. Most agree—when not under the tem- 
porary hallucination of some slogan—that the happiness of 
a people is best served by a system of government under which 
the liberty of the subject is the paramount principle, restricted 
only by such regulations as the good of the nation calls for, 
and this regulation safeguarded by fair precaution that it is 
not imposed without the considered consent of the governed. 

FRANK Fox, 


BENGAL ADMINISTRATION 


Last year Mr. Casey, Governor of Bengal, appointed the 
Rowlands Committee, named from its Chairman, Sir Archibald 
Rowlands, to inquire into the administrative machine of his 
Province. The recent famine had cast a lurid light on the need 
for such research. 

The Committee surveys the peculiar difficulties of Bengal. 
First come communications, the worst in India, as might be 
expected in a delta of rivers. The difficulty of bridging their 
shifting mud banks has produced the Bengali proverb, “‘ One 
river equals twenty miles by road.” The next obstacle is 
over-large districts (a district, the vital element of Indian 
administration, is like an English county). Then we have the 
Permanent Settlement, under which in 1793 the amount of 
taxation from the land was fixed in perpetuity with the land- 
owners. The dead hand of the Permanent Settlement has lain 
heavy on Bengal ever since. For rents from tenants to land- 
owners have naturally increased since 1793 and vastly larger 
areas. have been brought under cultivation. But all the 
benefit has gone to the landowners, for they pay the Govern- 
ment the revenue of 1793. Also, since they pay direct to the 
Government with no alterations in amount, there has been 
no need for the revenue re-assessing and collecting staff, which 
in other Provinces can be also used for other duties desirable 
under modern conditions. So the Permanent Settlement 
hampers Bengal both in money and men. 

Before the last war attempts at improving Bengal’s 
administrative machine began. But then came war. After 
it Lord Zetland, as Governor of Bengal, introduced Union 
Boards, a form of village self-government which affords the 
only hope of establishing some basis for democratic and 
parliamentary government in India. But as its foundation 
will take at least a generation, politicians are not interested. 
The Rowlands Committee strongly favours it. Between the 
wars the Government of Bengal was so immersed in problems 
of political changes (Mountford Act, Simon Commission, 
India Act) that it had had little time for other problems, 
however pressing. Bengal is an example of Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer’s warning that administrative and not political 
reform is India’s real need. 

The attitude of the Congress Press to the Rowlands Com- 
mittee report can be judged from the headline “‘I.C.S. Bid 
for Power.” Criticism of the Permanent Settlement is not 
congenial to Congress. For the bulk of the landowners are 
Hindus, and of the tenants Moslems. As long as the British 
Government was in direct charge of Bengal, it shrank from 
touching the Permanent Settlement, as its word was pledged 
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in 1793. But when a Moslem Ministry came into power in 
Bengal under the India Act, it appointed a committee on the 
Permanent Settlement. Its abolition was recommended, with 
the Congress member of the committee on the side of the 
landowners. Nothing has been done. The question bristles 
with difficulties, for since 1793 between landowner and tiller 
of the soil a myriad of intermediate tenants and lessees has 
blossomed with tropical luxuriance. 

What sort of Government did the Rowlands Committee 
find grappling with the undeniably stiff problem of adminis- 
tration in Bengal? It says that, apart from the difficulties 
already mentioned, ‘another factor which has hampered 
resolute administration since the coming of Provincial Auto- 
nomy (parliamentary government under the India Act) has 
been the unstable support at the command of the Government, 
which has had to abstain from many measures which were 
desirable in order to escape defeat on the floor of the House.” 
It is not surprising that the Rowlands Committee expresses 


~ doubts if their report “ will not suffer the same fate as many 


of the reports of committees which have preceded us during 
the last 20 years.”’ Still they make a number of recommenda- 
tions for improving the administration. They revive the often 
repeated proposal for division of over-large districts. They 
suggest increase in staff, and the cleaning up of the confusion 
which has arisen both in Central and District organisation. 
They also express the pious hope that means can be found to 
induce Ministers to refrain from the sweets of office in the 
shape of political patronage in appointments: 

This last recommendation brings us to the ominous note 
of warning which the Rowlands Committee sounds regarding 
the probity of the Civil Services. The Committee has been 
told that ‘‘ there has been a marked deterioration in the morale 
of the Services as the result of the impact of political forces on 
the framework of the -permanent administration. The 
Services apprehend that amenability to Ministerial pressure 
and a ‘correct’ attitude towards questions in which the 
Party for the time being in office is particularly interested, are 
more likely to lead to promotion than administrative effi- 
ciency.”’ The Committee goes on to say, “‘ So widespread has 
corruption become and so defeatist is the attitude taken 
towards it that we think that the most drastic steps should 
be taken to stamp out the evil which has corrupted the public 
service and public morals. Anything less is a denial of justice 
to the poor people of the Province, who comprise the bulk of 
the population, and who in the end have to pay for the bribes 
which go to enrich the unscrupulous and dishonest. When a 
public servant is convicted of corrupt practices, he should be 
instantly dismissed, and there should be no question of a 
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grant to either him or his family of a compassionate gratuity 
such as has happened in at least one case brought to our 
notice.’”’ These remarks are illustrated by convictions in the 
courts, and there is at present under trial in Calcutta a 
criminal case in which the accused are charged with conspiracy 
to embezzle over £500,000 of the Burma Refugee Fund. 

When we remember the words of the Chief Justice of 
Bengal about Mr. Fazlul Haq, for six years Chief Minister of 
Bengal and responsible for its government under the India 
Act, ‘‘ he broke his oath—the clear violation of the oath of 
office brands a man as unfit for public office ’’ and when we 
recall the fall of the Bengal Ministry in March, openly attri- 
buted to bribery by members in debate, the remarks of the 
Rowlands Committee occasion regret rather than surprise. 
With the spirit and procedure in the public services described 
by the Committee, any system would fail. The strain of the 
war is no excuse. For the answer is that this situation was 
not produced by the last war. Administration in Bengal was 
never easy. Still the machine functioned until the advent of 
Ministries under the India Act. With corruption came collapse. 
It required the personal intervention of the Viceroy, Lord 
Wavell, to avert disaster, and the strenuous efforts of the 
Governor, Mr. Casey, to set the machine going again. And the 
Cripps offer of independence crowns the whole sorry structure 
with a dismal futility. For when allegiance is doubtful, men 
look to their own security, and the weaker brethren seek it by 
dubious means. 

J. C. FRENCH. 


MR. BEVIN’S STATEMENT 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, OCTOBER 9g 


I DESIRE to make a statement on the work of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers. I have refrained since the close of the 
Council from making any public statement until the House 
met. The Conference opened on 11th September. Having 
studied the terms of reference of the Council which were laid 
down in the protocol of the Berlin Conference, I thought it 
right to submit to my colleagues at the opening meeting a 
suggestion as to procedure. I suggested that it would be 
inconvenient if some of the Members of the Council had to be 
excluded from some of the meetings. It would be even more 
inconvenient, I said, if some Members had to be asked to leave 
a particular meeting while some of the items on the agenda 
were discussed. I felt that the business of the Conference 
could be much more easily arranged if it could be agreed that 
all five Members could take part in all discussions, even though 
on matters relating to the peace settlements the power to take 
decisions in the Council was confined to Members whose 
Governments had signed or were deemed to have signed, the 
relevant terms of surrender. 

Mr. Byrnes, the Secretary of State for the United States, 
took the same view as I did, and Mr. Molotov said that he 
agreed with my proposal if, as he understood it, it meant that 
all five Members of the Council should attend all meetings, 
and, if they desired, participate in the discussions, but that 
decisions should be taken only by the delegations representing 
the Governments which were, or by the Council’s terms of 
reference were deemed to be, signatories of the relevant terms 
of surrender. 

All being agreed on this interpretation of the Berlin 
Protocol, the proposal which I had made was adopted without 
dissent. I am sure that when we passed this resolution at our 
opening meeting we believed that we had faithfully interpreted 
the understanding reached by the signatories of the Protocol. 
In accordance with this resolution the Council held 16 plenary 
meetings during ten days of hard work, and had made much 
progress, not only on general questions but on treaty questions 
as well. We had practically reached agreement on the draft 
of a treaty with Finland, and had made provision for the 
reference of this question to the Deputies. We had made 
considerable progress on the draft treaty with Italy. We had 
considered and satisfactorily disposed of several aspects of 
this treaty. For example, in the difficult question of the 
Italian-Yugoslav frontier, the Council agreed to hear the views 
of the Governments of Yugoslavia and Italy as well as of 
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Australia, South Africa and New Zealand. After these hear- 
ings, the Council instructed their Deputies to report on a line 
which left a minimum population under alien rule. 

The Deputies were also asked to report on an international 
régime for the port of Trieste. The cession of the Dodecanese 
to Greece was proposed but no final settlement was reached. 
On the question of the disposal of the Italian colonies, the 
United States delegation put forward a proposal which his 
Majesty’s Government instructed me to support, since they 
felt that this was a wise and a far-seeing proposal which would 
avoid friction between the Great Powers in these areas, and 
would give a chance for a great experiment in international 
co-operation. The American proposal provided.for the placing 
of these Italian territories under a collective trusteeship by the 
United Nations Organisation as a whole. It was agreed after 
discussion that this question of trusteeship for the Italian 
colonies should be referred to the Deputies, who would make 
the widest possible use of the American proposals, and take 
into account also the alternative proposal of a single State 
trusteeship. Thus on this difficult matter we had, despite 
divergent views, reached a general agreement as to the basis 
upon which it should be further examined. 

To continue with my account of the work on the peace 
treaties done in the early part of the Conference, we had made 
a start on the draft treaties for Rumania and Bulgaria. There 
were before the Council proposals by the Soviet, British and 
United States delegations. We took the Soviet proposals as 
a basis and several points raised in the British proposals were 
disposed of. We then proceeded to discuss the United States 
proposals regarding the draft peace treaty with Rumania. 
These United States proposals brought up the whole question 
of the recognition of the Government of Rumania, since it has 
been made clear in them that the United States Government, 
while ready to discuss a draft, would not negotiate a peace 
treaty with Rumania until a broadly representative govern- 
ment had been established in that country. Much the same 
issue came up in connection with the draft treaty for Bulgaria. 
Since on this subject there was a great divergence of view, I 
proposed, in the hope of easing the difficulties of the position, 
that an independent inquiry should be made into conditions 
in these two countries. 

I have said enough to show some of the difficulties of the 
negotiations in which we were engaged, and also the sub- 
stantial progress that had been made in our discussions during 
the first ten days of the Council’s meetings. I was therefore 
surprised when Mr. Molotov told Mr. Byrnes and myself on 
the morning of 22nd September that we had all violated the 
Berlin Agreement, and that he could not agree to continue 
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discussions on the peace treaties under the procedure on 
which we had been working for ten days. I said to Mr. 
Molotov that I did not agree that the Berlin Agreement 
prevented us from working in the way in which we had been. 
And I pointed out to him that we had all agreed at our opening 
meeting that this was the way in which we intended to work. 
For the next few days Mr. Byrnes and I went over the argu- 
ments many times with Mr. Molotov, but could come to no 
agreement. Mr. Molotov held that the Berlin Agreement 
should be interpreted in one way and Mr. Byrnes and I held 
that it should be interpreted in another, the way in which it 
had been interpreted when the Council passed its resolution 
of 11th September. Throughout these discussions I was 
concerned to urge the wider interpretation which would have 
given an opportunity to the Dominions and other Govern- 
ments who had made material contributions to the defeat of 
the Axis, to express their views at the peace settlement. Since 
the three Foreign Secretaries could not agree on the inter- 
pretation of the Agreement we decided to refer to the three 
Heads of Governments. President Truman and Mr. Attlee 
endorsed the views which Mr. Byrnes and I had expressed ; 
Marshal Stalin endorsed the view which Mr. Molotov had 
expressed ; so we were no nearer an agreement. 

I must now say a word about the Berlin Agreement. It 
lays down very clearly that the immediate important task of 
the Council is to draw up peace treaties with Italy, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, and Finland. It lays down that members 
other than the signatories of the terms of surrender will be 
invited to participate when matters directly concerning them 
are under discussion. I ought to explain that in accepting the 
invitation to join the Council the French Government had 
represented that it was perforce interested in all settlements 
in Europe. The Berlin Agreement also lays down that the 
Council may adapt its procedure to the particular problem 
under consideration, and we think that all the members of the 
Council, including the Soviet, agreed that that was what we 
were to do when the resolution of 11th September was drawn 
up. In fact it was the representative of China who presided 
over the Council on the day when it was decided to invite 
certain Governments to send representatives to discuss the 
question of Trieste, and it was the representative of China in 
whose name the invitations were sent out. He happened to 
be the chairman for that particular session. So, on 11th 
September, and for ten days afterwards, Mr. Molotov seemed 
to agree with us, and we never thought otherwise. He told 
us later that his new attitude was taken up on instructions 
from his Government. If we had given effect to the inter- 
pretation on which the Soviet Delegation insisted it would 
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have meant that in discussing the Balkan Treaties we should 
have had to say in effect to the representatives of France and 
China, ‘‘ Now you must leave the room while we are discussing 
these matters.’ And when we came to the Finnish Treaty 
we should have had to invite the United States to withdraw 
as well. Such a request by some of the Powers to their 
partners would obviously have created international difficulties 
which the United States and British Delegations did not feel 
they should be called upon to face. How could it, moreover, 
have been reconciled with the Charter of the United Nations 
organisation, which lays upon the five Powers as permanent 
members of the Security Council a special responsibility to 
maintain the peace of the world ? 

As we could not reach agreement on the interpretation of 
the Berlin document and as the general questions on the 
agenda had become exhausted the time came when we had to 
see whether we could at least agree on what had already been 
discussed. But when it came to the point we ran up against 
the same difficulty. Mr. Molotov proposed that instead of 
one Protocol recording the Council’s decisions there should be 
four separate Protocols; one on general questions which 
would be signed by all five members of the Council ; the second 
on the Italian Peace Treaty, which would be signed by the 
representatives of the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, the 
United States and France ; the third dealing with Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Rumania, which would be signed by the United 
Kingdom, the Soviet Union and the United States ; and the 
fourth dealing with Finland, which would be signed by the 
United Kingdom and the Soviet Union. After some dis- 
cussion we agreed to Mr. Molotov’s proposal, but he then 
maintained that before he would sign any of the Protocols 
the Council must strike out from its record the decision taken 
on 11th September. This no one else was prepared to do. 
This would in effect not have given a true record of our pro- 
cedure. We proposed, however, that a passage should be 
inserted in the Protocol making it clear that Mr. Molotov had 
on 22nd September stated that the resolution of 11th Sep- 
tember had in the view of his Government been a breach of 
the Berlin Agreement. 

Mr. Byrnes and I did our best to persuade Mr. Molotov 
that the terms of reference of the Council were wide enough 
to admit of a common-sense interpretation. Mr. Byrnes 
attempted to find a way out of the difficulties by proposing 
that a conference should be called for the purpose of sub- 
mitting the Peace Treaties when drawn up. To this conference 
all the five Powers would be invited, together with other 
States which had contributed materially to the defeat of the 
Axis. But the Soviet representative maintained that only the 
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three signatories of the Berlin Agreement could discuss or 
pronounce upon this proposal. 

As the House is aware, the conference broke up on Tuesday, 
2nd October. On Sunday night Mr. Molotov had said that he 
could not sign any of the Protocols if his point could not be 
accepted. On the suggestion of the Chinese Foreign Minister, 
the conference was that night extended to the Tuesday. For 
my part I spent Monday until the meeting of the Council late 
that night in consultation with my colleagues and made every 
effort to try and find a way out of our difficulties. But it was 
clear that there was little hope of any accommodation. It 
seemed to me, as to Mr. Byrnes, that the difference of view 
with the Soviet Delegation, technical though it might appear 
to be, in reality involved a big question of principle—to what 
extent are the Big Three to exclude other nations from the 
discussion of matters of grave concern to them? This prin- 
ciple, I felt, it was incumbent on me to defend. 

I know the disappomtment that is felt in the House and 
throughout the world at the breakdown of the first meeting 
of this Council, which was set up to deal not only with peace 
treaties but also with other matters. Many matters other 
than the preparation of the peace treaties were discussed, even 
if not settled, at the meetings of the Council. There was, for 
instance, the question of the inland European waterways, 
which are so important when it comes to getting the transport 
system of Europe started again and the people fed. We failed 
to settle it. Reparations and other problems of Germany 
were also discussed. There was the question of the Govern- 
ment of Austria and the feeding of the people in that unhappy 
country. On the latter and several other matters progress 
was made. A return to normal and happy conditions in 
Europe, to which the peace treaties must be the first step, is 
what the world is waiting for. This temporary breakdown 
will, I hope, lead to the further discussion of these matters on 
the basis of what is best for permanent peace, because I am 
sure that that is what the whole world wants: Perhaps when 
we met in London in September we were a little too close to 
two great victories for us to be able to reach immediate agree- 
ment. For the future I can say with confidence that, given 
time, and if we all continue to apply patience and an under- 
standing of each other’s difficulties, we shall overcome present 
divergencies and any others which may reveal themselves. 
For our part we shall certainly work in the same spirit of 
co-operation with which the countries united to pursue the 
war against our enemies. 
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Law Officers— 
Attorney-General—Sir HarTLEY WILLIAM 
KC. MP. SHAWCROSS 
— Hon. GEORGE REID THomson, K.C. 
Solicitor-General—Major Sir FRANK SoskIcE, K.C., M.P. 
Solicitor-General for Scotland—DANIEL PATTERSON BLADEs 
Esq., K.C. 
Minister of State— 
Rt. Hon. PHILIP JOHN NoOEL-BAKER, M.P. 
National Insurance— 
Minister—Rt. Hon. JAMES GRIFFITHS, M.P. 
Parliamentary Secretary—GEORGE SAMUEL LINDGREN 
Esq., M.P. 
Paymaster-General— 
Pensions— 
Minister—Rt. Hon. WILFRED PALING, M.P. 
ns Secretary—Mrs. JENNIE LAUREL ADAMSON, 
Post Office— 
Postmaster-General—Ear]l of LIsTOWEL. 
Assistant Postmaster-General—WILFRID ANDREW BURKE 
Esq., M.P. | 
Scotland— 
Joint Under-Secretaries of State— 
GEORGE BUCHANAN, Esq., M.P. 
THOMAS FRASER, Eso., M.P. 
Supply— 
Minister—Rt. Hon. JoHN WILMot, M.P. 
- Parliamentary Secretary—WILLIAM LEONARD, Esq., M.P. 
Town and Country Planning— 
Minister—Rt. Hon. LEwis SILkin, M.P. 
Parliamentary Secretary—FRED MARSHALL, Esq., M.P. 
Trade, Board of— 
Parliamentary Secretary—ELLis Situ, Esq., M.P. 
Department of Overseas Trade—Secretary—HILARyY Mar- 
QUAND, Esq., M.P. 
Treasury— 
Parliamentary Secretary—Rt. Hon. WILLIAM WHITELEY, 
M.P. 
Financial Secretary—WILLIAM GLENVIL HALL, Esq., M.P. 
Lords Commissioners— 
ROBERT JOHN TAYLOR, Esq., M.P. 
JosEPH HENDERSON, Esq., M.P. 
FRANK COLLINDRIDGE, Esq., M.P. 
Captain ARTHUR BLENKINSoP, M.P. 
ROBERT MICHAEL MAITLAND STEWART, Esq., M.P. 
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Assistant Whips (unpaid)— 
CHARLES JAMES SIMMONS, Esq., M.P. 
WILLIAM HANNAN, Esq., M.P. 
Captain GEOFFREY HENRY CeEcIL Brine, M.P. 
War— 
Under-Secretary of State—Lord NATHAN. 
Financial Secretary—FREDERICK JOHN BELLENGER, Esq,., 
M.P. 
War Transport— 
Minister—Rt. Hon. ALFRED BARNEs, M.P. 


Parliamentary Secretary—GEORGE RUSSELL STRAUSS, Esq., 
M.P. 


Works— 
Minister—Rt. Hon. GEorGE TomLinson, M.P. 
Parliamentary Secretary—JAMES HAROLD WILsoN, Esq., 
M.P. 
Besides these Ministers there are three Members appointed 
to the King’s Household. They are :— 
GEORGE MATHERS, Esq., M.P. 
ARTHUR PEARSON Esq., M.P. 
Captain JULIAN WarRD Snow, M.P. 
Derived from Hansard. 


The number of ministerial private secretaries isnot known. 
Mr. Attlee has just appointed six. 


THE BRITISH COLUMBIA COAST AND THE 
PACIFIC WAR. 


FOLLOWING the completion of European hostilities, British 
Columbia (Canada’s Pacific!Province) became the Dominion’s 
front door, instead of her back door. 

For obvious reasons, the full extent of her ‘‘ defence line ”’ 
was not revealed. The coast-line of British Columbia, how- 
ever, was declared to be a sector of a solid, continuous front for 
land, sea and air forces extending from the Behring Sea to 
Southern California. 

In 1938 the Canadian Government voted a large sum for 
Pacific Coast defence, including coast batteries, naval stations 
and aerodromes. What has been called ‘‘a miniature Gib- 
raltar’’ was constructed in the approaches to Vancouver 
Harbour. Then four defence batteries were built, close to 
Victoria on Vancouver Island, three in Vancouver, and two in 
the Prince Rupert area. 

On Vancouver Island, submarine and land cables were laid 
for a huge fortress, for which four observation posts, a plotting 
room and signal station were built. A second fortress area 
was established at Vancouver, on the mainland, where guns 
cover all sea approaches. A great air base was built at 
Patricia Bay, Vancouver Island; Jericho Station at Van- 
couver was considerably enlarged, and air preparation made 
for Prince Rupert, in the north ; the Queen Charlotte Islands 
and the West Coast of Vancouver Island. Included in the 
plans were 130 searchlights, four destroyers and some smaller 
craft, and modernisation of the vast naval dockyards at 
Esquimalt, Victoria. 

Two new artillery regiments for coast defence were formed 
in 1939, when the B.C. Hussars became the Ist Searchlight 
Regiment, and the 1st Anti-Aircraft Regiment was formed 
with three batteries, to complete a framework of coast defence 
with the 15th Vancouver Coast Brigade, Royal Canadian 
Artillery. As early as 1940 a Joint Committee was appointed 
for British Columbia coast defence. Aiding the Navy, patrol 
planes and reconnaissance bombers ranged out from at least 
seven fully-manned British Columbia air bases, where fighters 
were also stationed. 

This coast has known only two “alerts ’’ since the out- 
break of war. In June, 1942, when planes from a Japanese 
carrier raided the United States base of Dutch Harbour in 
the Aleutians, a task force was spotted, heading for the coast. 
For some unknown reason, it later turned back. In the same 
month, Estevan Point lighthouse on Vancouver Island was 


shelled. 
In 1942 two of Canada’s Home Defence Divisions were 
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stationed in the west, and troops were drilled in bush and 
mountain fighting. Defence units also attended the Combined 
Operations School, in which all three Services participated. 
A sea-going branch of the Army, the Royal Canadian Army 
Service Corps’ Water Transport delivered supplies and 
ammunition to Pacific Command units stationed in isolated 
spots along the coasiline. 

By 1943 the Army personnel in the Pacific Coast Command 
reached its maximum strength of 45,000. Despite disband- 
ment of the 8th Division, three brigade groups still continue 
to be held in the west. The Pacific Command supplied the 
troops for the Kiska operations, and certain operational units 
are still stationed on the coast. 

Up to the end of the war, the Navy’s réle on the B.C. coast 
was one of patrol and training. Since the bulk of its forces 
was expressly designed for, and specially assigned to, com- 
bating German undersea warfare on the North Atlantic trade 
routes, it was the logical course for it to continue this work 
after Pearl Harbour, and thus for the time, leave Pacific 
emergencies to the United States Navy. 

However, it maintained control of Canada’s Pacific Waters, 
even sending a small task force of five ships to aid in the 
re-occupation of Kiska. 

In the early period of the war, auxiliary cruisers, Prince 
Robert and Prince Henry, based at Esquimalt, effectively 
blockaded German merchant ships seeking exit from Mexican 
and southern ports. They caused the scuttling of two, and 
took a third, the Weser, as a prize of war. They also patrolled 
wide areas of the Pacific, and convoyed Canadian troops to 
Hongkong, and Australian and New Zealand airmen to 
Canada. 

Plans for protection of British Columbia ports, including 
the Esquimalt naval base, and its huge dry dock, had existed 
in detail, years before they were put into instant effect in 
September, 1939. They had, of course, been constantly 
revised, even to inclusion and initial training of the Fisher- 
men’s Reserve. Even before Japan’s entrance into the war 
made direct attack a possibility, there was danger of enemy 
commerce raiders or disguised merchantmen entering ports, 
to disable them. 

Accordingly boom defences were prepared for “ certain 
Canadian harbours,” and the first anti-submarine defence, 
ever constructed in Canada, was ready months in advance, 
for use at a West Coast harbour. Examination vessels were 
stationed at the approaches to Vancouver, Victoria, New 
Westminster and Prince Rupert, and war signal and watching 
stations established at all strategic points. Within a matter 
of hours after outbreak of war, it was impossible for any 
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merchant ship to enter a B.C. port without her identity being 
established and her cargo known down to the smallest item. 

Naval authorities were set up to keep these protective 
measures functioning, and to handle the flood of naval busi- 
ness, common to any seaport in war-time. Naval officers-in- 
charge were appointed at all chief ports, with staffs, to handle 
re-fuelling of naval ships, protection and routing of merchant 
shipping. Merchant ships were also equipped with defensive 
guns and crews. 

A shortage of qualified officers and men was met by 
enlargement of training facilities at the dockyard, and at the 
Esquimalt naval barracks, H.M.C.S. Naden. In line with 
this, Vancouver’s R.C.N.V.R. Division, H.M.C.S. Discovery, 
gave basic training to a large number of recruits in improvised 
barracks, until erection of permanent buildings was com- 
pleted on Deadman’s Island, within the confines of Vancouver 
Harbour. Further answer to the call for more and more naval 
recruits was the commissioning in Victoria of H.M.C.S, 
Malahat as Divisional Headquarters for the R.C.N.V.R. on 
Vancouver Island. 

When all three armed services were brought under a Joint 
Service Headquarters, following on Pearl Harbour, offices for 
commanding officers and key personnel were set up at Jericho 
Beach, Vancouver. In 1943, in accordance with the R.C.N.’s 
chief duty of convoy escort, H.M.C.S. Cornwallis was estab- 
lished at Deep Brook, Nova Scotia, on the Atlantic coast, 
and many of the instructors were drawn from B.C. So 
prominent have British Columbians been in Canada’s Navy, 
and so lengthy is their list of decorations, that B.C. is now 
identified with a major interest in the R.C.N. This, however, 
is not to be wondered at, as so many of the residents on the 
B.C. coast, both on the mainland and on Vancouver Island, 
are of old British stock, with the sea in their blood. 

Turning to the Air Force, despite its relatively small 
organisation at the beginning of the war, the Western Air 
Command set a record for the entire Pacific Coast, by having 
every mile of the B.C. coastline, from the State of Washington 
in the south, to Alaska in the north under patrol, less than 
24 hours after Pearl Harbour. The change in British 
Columbia’s air picture can be termed a modern miracle. 
To-day there is a large chain of aerodromes, and this defence 
system is closely integrated with United States operational 
forces. It has been said that a pilot who has learned his 
trade, in this wild and inaccessible area, is capable of under- 
standing his duties anywhere in the world. 

One must not omit to mention another vital element of 
defence on British Columbia’s 5,500-mile length of coast line, 
viz., the Fishermen’s Reserve. Sturdy fishing vessels, 
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skippered by men who know every cove and jutting head- 
land, helped safeguard Canada’s western approaches from the 
very start of war. Discussed at Ottawa, as early as April, 
1937, the Fishermen’s Reserve came into being two years 
later. In February, 1939, 200 B.C. fishermen, manning 40 
vessels, reported for a month’s intensive volunteer training at 
Esquimalt naval barracks. The course included rifle and 
signal practice and special machine-gun instruction for 
skipper-owners. Each craft on its return to Vancouver and 
Prince Rupert flew the blue ensign of the naval reserve. 

War-time duties included mine-sweeping and certain 
intelligence work. One of the Reserve’s biggest jobs was 
rounding up some 1,000 Japanese fishing vessels in B.C. 
waters, after Canada declared war on Japan. In September, 
1943, it was announced that the Reserve’s landing craft unit 
had been disbanded. Nearly half the men joined the R.C.N.R., 
the others returning to peace-time work. The Reserve itself 
was disbanded in March, 1944, some 30 vessels being retained 
by the Navy for patrol work, others being returned to their 
owners. 

Then here in British Columbia we had the Pacific Coast 
Militia Rangers to the number of something like 10,0o00— 
B.C.’s counterpart of Britain’s Home Guard. To utilise and 
take full advantage of local knowledge and experience in all 
parts of a rough, rugged country which exceeds the combined 
areas Of Belgium, Switzerland, France and Italy, these 
volunteer unpaid ‘‘ Rangers’ were organised early in 1942 
as scouts, guides and auxiliary fighters for the Army. They 
included loggers, fishermen, farmers, ranchers, prospectors and 
others whose specialised knowledge was of vital importance 
in any defence operations. They have explored and mapped 
unknown areas, provided guides for the regular forces, been 
invaluable in searches for lost aircraft—all this in addition to 
providing useful pre-call-up training, for general service 
volunteers in outlying areas. It need hardly be added that 
an exceptionally strong “ esprit de corps ”’ exists in this band 
of patriotic citizens. 

This article has given a glimpse of British Columbia’s war- 
time activities and preparations on the home front. Apart 
from that, however, her gallant sons, in common with others 
from all over the Dominion, have given a good account of 
themselves in every battlefield, and in every phase of the 
war. To date, eight Canadians have won the Victoria Cross 
—five of these having been won by British Columbians— 
surely no mean record ! 

JAMES KERR. 


THE ASSYRIANS 


PERHAPS they are our smallest Ally. There are barely 8,000 
of them in Syria and not so many thousands more in Iraq; 
but that does not lessen their claim to our attention. It will 
be a sad denial of our war aims if we cease to bother about 
minorities and small peoples because they have no power. 
The conference at San Francisco realistically gave precedence 
to the Great Powers ; the Arab States formed a League and we 
were rightly pleased. The world has mercifully swung away 
from the anarchical theories of 1918, innumerable small 
States and self-determination. But that does not diminish 
in any way the rights of the individuals in the smallest of 
minorities, however difficult their claims may be to satisfy. 

And the Assyrians are difficult. They want to go back to 
their mountains in Turkey. Compared with the dusty, 
waterless desert in which they now live, their old shepherd’s 
life in the Hakkiari mountains has taken on a rosy hue. But 
the Turks do not want them back. The Assyrians were 
encouraged to revolt against the Turks in the last war, but 
were not welcome in Iraq when they had fought their way 
there by the end of it. They have never settled down to an 
agricultural life in Iraq. They are excellent fighters. The 
Assyrian Levies are amongst the best soldiers in the Middle 
East. Both Bedouin and Assyrian know that the Assyrian 
is the better soldier, and the Assyrian never stops telling one 
so. The Levies rendered good service to the British cause 
after the last war, as well as during the rebellion at the begin- 
ning of this one. They have never been popular with the 
Iraquis and when the Mandate had been lifted, they were the 
victims of a large-scale massacre by Iraqi troops. 

It was after that, the League of Nations transferred those 
of them who wanted to go, to the settlement on the Khabour 
north of the Euphrates. This was only to be temporary. 
They were to be moved later to more permanent settlement 
in the fertile valley of the Orontes near Hama and Homs. 
But then a Socialist Government in Paris gave Syria inde- 
pendence, and she refused to have a turbulent Christian 
minority so near her capital. So the Assyrians are left on the 
Khabour, poor, diseased and ill-equipped to look after them- 
selves. The Settlement had been well founded by the League, 
but with the outbreak of war that source of supply dried up. 
A great number of Assyrian young men joined the Levies, 
partly because they liked soldiering, partly out of gratitude 
and a feeling of dependence on Britain. Thereby they have 
denuded their villages of strong labour for the budding 
fruitgardens and young wheatfields, and of defence against 
marauding Bedouin tribes. 
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What is to be done? The Syrian Government is little 
interested in a tiresome Christian minority. The hospital 
founded and well equipped by the League, fell into disrepair. 
The Government could not keep up a medical system far in 
advance of that of its own Arab villages, nor could any ener- 
getic doctor or schoolmaster be expected to stay in an outlying 
desert area on small pay and little chance of private income 
amongst a people who speak a different language; the 
Assyrians talk Syriac, an older language than Arabic, akin 
to Aramaic. 

Disease is rampant ; eye trouble is 100 per cent. ; malaria 
is endemic, and dysentery attacks any newcomer, baby or 
fresh settler. Most of the villages are very poor; some 
Assyrians have made a success of their fruit gardening and 
crops, but they are largely ignorant of modern agricultural 
methods and preventive measures against disease, as for 
instance the draining of stagnant malarial pools. They are 
frequently raided by neighbouring Bedouin tribes; the 
Assyrians attribute this to special Moslem hatred, but it is 
the normal life of the Bedouin, and the Assyrian settlement 
is a comparatively rich and easy target, denuded of its young 
men. A British Field Security Sergeant was sent up to the 
settlement during the war to distribute some rifles and 
organise guards, but the old men were too lazy to keep them 
up and pleaded the cold nights as an excuse. The majority 
of the Settlement just exist and hope for some change after 
the war ; they still call all their villages ‘‘ Camps ” showing 
that they do not intend to stay in E] Djezireh permanently. 
They have a strong belief that they are the pet darlings of the 
British Government, and will be helped continually if they 
clamour loudly enough. They are encouraged in this by stray 
British officers from Iraq, who, much attached to the Levies 
serving under them, assure them that Britain will see that the 
Assyrians will be properly treated this time ; they sometimes 
indulge their fancy with visions of an independent Assyria, 
having no proper authority for any such ideas. But the word 
of any Englishman is immediately accepted by an Assyrian 
as official ; and many now hope for an independent Assyria. 
A more disastrous idea cannot be conceived ; it would be a 
minute Christian State surrounded by Moslem States of much 
greater strength, and it would be entirely dependent on British 
support, and so always suspect by its neighbours. 

The solution is to be found elsewhere and the foundations 
have already been laid. In 1942 a detachment of Spears 
Clinics arrived in the settlement. Spears Clinics are a local 
organisation, started during the war and controlled by a 
committee in Beirut. The detachment comprised an energetic 
Armenian doctor and members of the Friends Ambulance 
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Unit. They set up clinics in the surrounding villages, Arab 
and Assyrian; they got the hospital running again, and 
treated all alike there ; the first Arabs to enter it caused all 
the Assyrians to hold their noses, not without cause, for the 
Assyrians wash once a week, the Arabs, not living by a river, 
do not. At first separate wards had to be provided, but now 
all mix freely. And the Bedouins look more kindly on an 
Assyrian village where they receive good medical treatment. 

At the same time the Bishop in Jerusalem started a small 
school for the Assyrians, run by an energetic schoolmaster 
who knew Syriac. School and hospital soon combined and the 
boys learnt how to treat each other’s eyes and those who were 
ill in their village. The purpose of the school is to fit the boys 
for life in the area ; they are taught gardening and languages, 
and to take an interest in their own ancient Christian Church. 
There was a hope at one time of starting a farm. And there 
was a possibility that in time the Assyrians might cease to 
rely on the military strength of Britain and their Levies; 
that they might realise that with proper farming and gardening 
and proper sanitary measures, they might become wealthy 
and healthy by their river; they might learn to trade and 
co-operate with the Arabs round them and in time become 
contented citizens of Syria. In fact the solution to the political 
problem of at any rate. those Assyrians in Syria, was 
unpolitical. 

But the clinics are a war-time organisation, greatly 
dependent on Army help with transport and the buying of 
drugs. It is doubtful how long: the hospital can continue; 
and one has seen how quickly it can fall into ruin ; all build- 
ings in the Settlement are of mud and have to be repaired 
every year. The School will probably manage to continue, 
but it will lose half its power as the driving force and centre 
of the community, deprived of the practical aid in transport 
that the clinic gave and its inspiration. 

The solution to the Assyrian problem in Syria, which is 
the special responsibility of Britain, is unpolitical. And we 
should be awake enough to see that those organisations solving 
the problem do not fail through lack of resources ; otherwise 
we shall have to face a political problem which we may not 
be able to overlook. 


F. S. TEMPLE. 


WEEDS AT RAB’S CORNER 


In the garden, a self-sown plant, cumbering the ground, is a 
weed. If it hinders the growth of chosen plants, it is a bad 
weed. At Rab’s Corner my war against the weeds goes on 
without cease. 

Weeding is an occupation for life. At the outset of my 
career as gardener I got a surprise: weeds fight back. No 
sooner is a plot clear of them than the menace returns of a 
fresh invasion. And, the better the soil, the greater the 
menace. 

On a previous occasion I have set out (“‘ Gardening Without 
Backache,” The National Review, July, 1945) the three 
essential tasks of a gardener, namely, (1) to cultivate the soil, 
(2) to fight the weeds, and (3) to feed the soil. My method of 
cultivation I have explained already in detail. I am against 
turning the soil over. Therefore, I do not need a spade for 
cultivation. I use a fulcrum lever to my fork instead. 
That, too, I have described before. The fulcrum reduces 
effort (if compared with the spade) by 75 per cent. and saves 
50 per cent. in time for the same job. Fertility I build up 
without burying manure or any organic matter at all. For 
the top-soil is enriched by the laying down over it of a 
“carpet ’’ of three fertilising layers. These also I have 
described, and will return to the subject further on. Now let 
us look at the problem of the weeds. 

Any plant growing without my consent is a weed. As 
such it is under sentence of death. Weeds in a garden originate 
in two ways: either they germinate from seed left in the soil 
near the surface by a preceding generation of the same 
plant, or their seed was brought in from outside. And, of 
course, some weeds spread by rooting. At Rab’s Corner 
weeds of our own vintage do not bother us much. That is 
due to the “carpet.” The latter consists of three layers: 
there is bruised and rotted straw at the bottom, oak leaves 
on top of that, and a thin sheet of good compost over all. 
The whole is stamped, watered and rolled in as hard as pos- 
sible. That is the ideal. In practice the recipe often is 
simpler, especially when the ingredients are difficult to come 
by. But anyhow seeds left behind under the “ carpet ”’ 
rarely survive. 

So trouble comes to me from the seeds from outside. 
If all my good neighbours would adopt my method of carpet- 
ing the top-soil, the menace would disappear. But I cannot 
compel them to do so. Therefore, near me there exist verit- 
able nurseries for weeds. And brick walls and hedges, although 
generally useful, cannot protect me entirely from air-borne 
seeds. Winds have a curious way of eddying over and around 
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obstacles of such a nature. In the process the speed of the 
air-current falls and the seeds it carries are gently deposited 
at the spot where they are least welcome. The warmed air, 
ascending vertically from the hot ground on a fine day in 
summer, lifts light seeds to a considerable height. There 
they are taken over by other zephyrs on which they ride 
towards some fertile patch. If I relax my vigilance for a 
moment, the invasion makes itself felt immediately. The 
wind is our great enemy, but birds are seed carriers, too, on 
occasion, and kind visitors add to the danger by bringing in 
seeds on their shoes or on their clothes. I have found no 
means yet of preventing Rib, my Afghan bitch, niece of the 
famous and lamented Rab, bringing seeds on the hairy pads 
of her large paws. 

Still visitors comment upon the remarkable freedom of the 
garden at Rab’s Corner from weeds. That is due, as I have 
explained, to the absence of the home-bred variety as a result 
of carpeting. But it is also due to the constant war my 


wife and I wage against the invading hosts. The “ carpet,” | 


of course, gives this advantage: invading weeds instead of 
sending roots downward tend to spread them under the 
surface. Therefore, they are easier to uproot with the hoe 
or by hand. I know of four methods of weeding : (1) hoeing, 
(2) removing by hand, (3) crowding out, and (4) with chemicals. 
The last method is exciting and sometimes very effective. 
But I do not consider myself qualified to discuss it, because 
my experience of it is too small. Hoeing, in my opinion, is 
the best method by far. It is preferable to weeding by hand, 
because, in comparison, it saves time, and it also leaves the 
undercut plants to decay in the soil. 

To hoe well you must have the right type of tool and you 
must keep it clean. I ordinarily use the push-hoe for weeding 
between rows, and the effort needed to use it, when the edge is 
not sharp and clean, seems to me to be a sheer waste of 
physical strength. There is, however, another and even more 
important detail to observe. The handle of the hoe has to be 
of sufficient length. The tools you usually find in the trade 
have handles, suitable really for children. For the length of 
a hoe’s handle depends on how tall its user is. When vertically 
held, the hoe should be 6 inches above the top of the user's 
head. The right way to work the hoe is to push its edge as 
nearly parallel to the surface of the soil as possible. The 
handle, therefore, must be kept at an angle of not more than 

30 degrees from the ground. Otherwise instead of pushing 
_ you “dig in.” To use the hoe spadewise is the last thing 
you should do. When the handle is of the right length you 
notice the lessening of the effort to be made to drive the tool 
along. 
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I learnt the secret of the long handle from a sergeant, 
who had been a market-gardener. Since then I have enjoyed 
hoeing. On occasion, of course, I use the Dutch hoe also, 
and especially the newly invented tool, which consists of a 
piece of wire, stretched taut between the horned ends of a 
piece of steel shaped in the form of the letter U. Fixed ona 
handle of appropriate length the instrument travels at speed 
and allows of hoeing forward and backward alternatively. 

Weeding by hand is a grand occupation for those who like 
that sort of thing. My wife is a master of the craft. Weeds 
tremble as she approaches with pail and trowel. The method 
is thorough and not wasteful, if all collected weeds are thrown 
on the compost-heap. But it isso slow. And that, when it is 
impossible to get trained assistants, condemns it really. 
Many years ago—more than I care to remember—I visited a 
friendly family on their rich estate in the interior of Russia. 
The gardens were a magnificent sight. I admired their 
admirable neatness. My host explained that each spring he 
engaged the services of 20 specially trained girls from a group 
of villages several hundred miles distant. The girls got board 
and lodging and the equivalent of £10 for the whole season. 
And they weeded by hand exclusively. 

But to return to Rab’s Corner. Our comparative freedom 
from weeds I attribute in part also to my decision in the first 
year of the war to forget about prettiness and get rid of all 
| my grass. The big lawn had been dug up for potatoes already 

in the year of Munich. That, however, was not enough. . 
Grass, if it escapes the lawnmower or the sickle, can seed at a 
tremendous pace. My aim was to produce the best vegetable 
crops with the least effort. Therefore to make a clean job 
of it, I decided to get rid of grass altogether. That was a 
drastic decision to take. But it paid. My lawnmower has 
been under lock in the shed for six years. I am not bringing 
it out even yet. Only two strips of grass near the house 
survive the massacre. The sickle sees to it that no seed heads 
have the occasion of forming. To visitors the absence of 
grassy spaces seems strange. But I see the practical advantage 
of that. Our ancestors loved kitchen gardens, enclosed by a 
separate wall. That helped against the cutting wind. But it 
certainly was useful, too, in keeping grass at a distance. 

“ Gardening without a Backache ” has produced a steady 
flow of interesting letters from readers. The number 
apparently is considerable of gardeners who, each one for 
himself, try to devise some system of cultivation freeing them 
from the heavy domination of the spade. The most remarkable 
letter of all comes from Paul A. Degener of New York. The 
gentleman writes: ‘‘ I was also very much interested in your 
description of a fulcrum attachment for a spading fork, and 
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I am taking the liberty of enclosing three photographs, which 
show a contraption I have been using a couple of years with 
considerable success and labour saving.’’ 

The photographs prove what an ingenious person Mr, 
Degener is. He found that the fulcrum attachment to the 
fork produced leverage in power exceeding what is needed to 
lift a single fork. So he placed two forks side by side, con- 
nected them with crossbars and attached a fulcrum lever to 
that. Judging by the photographs again the result has been 
to double the speed of cultivation. It may afford pleasure to 
the inventor that I am trying out his idea at Rab’s Corner 
without avoidable delay. If we ordinary gardeners combine 
our dispersed efforts we represent a force as powerful as any 
professional trade union. 

Now, to complete the picture of what is happening at 
Rab’s Corner, I have to tell you some day about the methods 
used to feed the soil with organic matter. 


JOHN WYNDEN. 


DESIGN FOR SAFETY 


As mentor to those who run with heedless steps in the slippery 
paths of youth, I have received a pamphlet. It resembles 
others issued before the war, except that it is headed “‘ Safety 
Training ’’—not “Safety First.” Its author explains that 
the latter is an unworthy and unenterprising slogan, foreign to 
the British spirit. 

Why this should be so, when applied to the purpose of 
avoiding road-accidents, I cannot say—but that is immaterial. 
The psychology may be right, but the direction is wrong. 

It approaches the question of road casualties on the 
assumption that their main cause, namely, excessive speed, 
musi be accepted as an unalterable condition. 

The pamphlet supplies eloquent figures. The first four 
years of war produced 317,960 killed and wounded—and 
588,000 casualties on the road. In every hour of every day, 
twenty pedestrians and cyclists are killed or injured, which 
works out at two million in 10 years. 

Now to return to my point about speed, supposing none of 
the cars involved had been travelling at more than 20 miles 
an hour, how many accidents would have occurred ? Obvi- 
ously there were fast-moving cars in all but a minute fraction 
of them, and it is equally obvious that, if they had not 
exceeded that speed, there would have been no accident in the 
vast majority of cases. If there is any need to labour the 
question, the measures adopted between the two wars make it 
clear enough : first, a speed limit of 20 miles an hour, then 
30 miles an hour, then 30 m.p.h. signs at the approaches to 
towns and villages. 

Such pathetic faith in human nature is about as justifiable 
as entrusting a pistol to a child, with instructions not to fire it. 

For all the time the authorities are forbidding motorists 
to go fast, they were helping them to go faster. Narrow lanes 
were widened, awkward corners straightened, surfaces made 
smoother, and petrol pumps dotted along, the race-track at 
every few miles. . 

During the fraternal exchanges preceding the election I 
questioned rival candidates concerning traffic control. With 
certain technical reservations, they were agreed that there 
must be more and better roads for traffic. 

But the situation, as I see it, is this: whatever I do to 
teach children how to cross roads, some will make mistakes and 
perish. They will perish, that is to say, as long as cars go at 
their present speed. If, however, these cars are considerably 
slowed down, a considerable number of children will survive. 

But how are motorists to be restrained ? 

In the 17th century it would have been simple. Any 
citizen guilty of slaughtering his fellows for no better reason 
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than that he was in a hurry would have been put in the pillory, 
and whatever remained after the ensuing bombardment would 
have warned others of the consequences of excessive haste. 

But in these enlightened days we adopt more humane 
measures—with the result that thousands more citizens die 
violently every year. 

As I write, a holocaust is being prepared. It means that 
millions of people all get into cars and charge across this island, 
killing each other on a scale which makes the Lublin massacres 
look amateurish. Meanwhile, various factories lately engaged 
in the task of manufacturing relatively harmless bombs are 
“switching over”’ to the fiendish work of constructing cars 
which will go faster than anything seen on the roads before. 

And that brings me to one of two cures for the traffic 
menace which I offer to the new Government free of charge. 
Instead of encouraging engineers to build cars that will go at 
more miles to the hour and the gallon, zmstruct them to devise 
cars that cannot go at more than 20 miles an hour, and forbid any 
but essential services—fire, police, and so on—to possess vehicles 
that will go faster. 

Well ? Is there any reason why this should not be done ? 

Any reason, that is to say, which is a better reason than 
saving several thousand lives a year ? 

Of course I am just a crank—one of these queer school- 
masters who are out of touch with modern life and don’t 
understand. 

Quite. Ifa boy under my charge has a toy which turns 
out to be dangerous, I take it away and give him a harmless 
one instead. 

But people are not schoolboys. They wouldn’t stand 
having their fast cars taken away ; they would proclaim the 
action “ dictatorial and destructive of the economic life of the 
nation ’’—economic life being so much more important than 
human life. In other words, they are too selfish to give up 
their toys. 

Very well. Let them keep their fast cars, and I will offer 
my second suggestion to the Government. Give me leave to 
go out with pick and spade—and my friend Joe Adams who 
lives up the lane—and Joe and I between us will attend to the 
roads outside this village, by way of demonstration. Let the 
local authorities allow us a free hand and we will guarantee 
that slow-moving cars will take no harm from what we do, but 
fast ones will break their springs to bits. 

And those will be the only accidents. 


G. D. MARTINEAU. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE NEAR EAST 
To the Editor of THE NATIONAL REVIEW 


S1r,—In the article by A.B.C., etc., in The National Review 
for October the term ‘‘ Middle East ”’ is used when reference 
is made to countries surrounding the Mediterranean Sea. 

Is it not time we ceased to refer to the Mediterranean area 
as ‘‘ The Middle East ’’—a meaningless term which, for some 
obscure reason and in complete disregard of geography, was 
born of the late war ? 

There cannot be a “ Middle” East unless there is a 
“Near ’”’ and a “ Far’”’ East. 

A glance at the map will show that it is absurd to include 
the north coast of Africa, as far west as military operations 
extended during the war, in the “ Middle”’ East, because it 
leaves a narrow strip of less than 200 English miles in width 
for the ‘‘ Near ”’ East. 

| For generations the term ‘‘ Near East ” has been assumed 
to refer to the Eastern Mediterranean ; Red Sea and Gulf of 
Aden with adjacent countries. The “ Far East” to the 
China and Japan Seas, etc. The intervening portion (say, 
Aden to Singapore) being, presumably, the ‘‘ Middle East.” 
These are logical geographical divisions. Why alter them ? 


Yours, 
October 7, 1945. ge J. G. T. HARPER. 
Hawkhurst, 
Kent. 


THE SOCIALIST LANDSLIDE 
To the Editor of THE NATIONAL REVIEW 


Str,—May a former Conservative voter, who has been 
disgusted by the performances of the party over the last 20 
years, confirm the correctness of your diagnosis of the “ land- 
slide’ in the September issue. You say, “ together with the 
Liberals they (the Conservatives) promised much the same 
lavish doles as were in the Socialist programme.” I know of 
at least two other voters living within a stone’s throw who, 
like myself, abstained from voting for that reason. We felt 
that if we are to have Socialism, which we dislike, it was 
better it should come from convinced Socialists than from 
Socialists masquerading as Conservatives. 

In our humble view the tragedy of the election was that 
the Conservatives lost the fight in spite of throwing their 
principles overboard. My neighbour summed up the situation, 
“the Conservatives have excellent principles but never 
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stick to them. The Liberals stick to their principles even 
when shown to be misguided. The Socialists have no 
principles.”’ 

In the present state of affairs we mistrust all parties. 
Mr. Hammersley’s letter to The Times a few days ago con- 
firmed our views. As to the price we must pay for electing a 
Socialist Government—the electorate always pays for the 
faults of the politicians. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Joun F. RICHARDSON. 
Franklin Cottage, October 5, 1944 
Hundleby, 
Spilsby, Lincs. 


SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 
To the Editor of THE NATIONAL REVIEW 


DEAR S1R —I am compiling an index to the Special Collec- 
tions in the Libraries, Museums, etc., of the country. I have 
circularised the known libraries, museums and art galleries, 
but there may still be some I have overlooked ; more impor- 
tant still perhaps, there may be some private owners who 
have gathered together books, or other material, relating to 
prominent individuals or subjects which may be obscure and 
not represented in public or other collections. I shall be glad 
if any of your readers will let me know of any such special 
collections, whatever their size. They may not be normally 
open to public use, but there is little doubt that most owners 
would be willing to let students and research workers refer to 
the material they have collected. I have already been able 
to get quite a good amount of material, but there is still much 
that has not been recorded, partly because the intention of 
the work and its scope have not been appreciated fully. 
Many libraries have small, but unique collections of special 
material relating to almost unknown subjects. As an example 
of this I may refer to the small collection of books, manu- 
scripts and prints in the Gravesend Public Library dealing 
with Pocock and Dunkin, both local historians of the late 
18th and early 19th centuries: the one of Dartford and the 
other of Gravesend. The material in this collection adds to, 
and corrects information given in the Dictionary of National 
Biography : it also throws fresh light on early children’s books, 
which would be essential to one writing a history on the 
subject. Even special libraries, such as, say, a big geological 
collection might have material on a little-known branch of the 
subject. The work, when completed, should be of the greatest 
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value to the literary, scientific, social and student research 
worker, but it can be completed only by the help of owners ot 
material. 
I shall appreciate any such assistance sent to me at 
‘““Lodgewood ”’ Gravesend. 
Yours faithfully, 
ALEX. J. PHILIP, 
Borough Librarian of Gravesend. 
Editor The Libraries, Museums and 
Art Galleries Year Book. 
October Ist, 1945. 


CANCER RESEARCH AND APPEAL 
A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 


“The news that His Majesty the King has graciously con- 
sented to become Patron of The Royal Cancer Hospital has 
raised widespread interest. Realising that this illness has 
become the great scourge of modern times, His Majesty 
evidently wishes to take a leading part in the great efforts 
that are being made in many directions to free his people from 
this disease, of which recent figures show the danger. While 
The Royal Cancer Hospital has a very important research 
department, the major claim of this institution towards the 
work done in connection with the cancer problem is the 
unique approach which it possesses on the clinical side. It is 
recognised as the premier hospital for the diagnosis, care and 
treatment of cancer patients, and as such, in the nation-wide 
effort about to be made, I should like to ask your readers to 
especially help this great institution. 


October 18th, 1945. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


HENRI FABRE 


A LIBERAL education can hardly be regarded as complete without a know- 
ledge of certain works which have had a profound effect upon human 
thought and welfare. Britain has contributed richly to these with such 
magnificent additions to knowledge as Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 
Darwin’s Origin of Species, and Sir James Frazer’s Golden Bough. France 
has made few contributions more valuable than the Souvenirs Entomolo- 
giques of Henri Fabre. 

Jean Henri Casimir Fabre was born in December, 1823, in the village 
of Saint-Leons. This hamlet, in the department of Aveyron in Southern 
France, stands 3,000 feet above sea-level, and is in a district of little 
fertility. Fabre came of the peasant class, and his ancestors could only 
have wrung a bare subsistence from their stony acres, even with the aid 
of a few sheep and cattle. He speaks of his paternal grandparents as, 
** People of the soil, who had never in their lives opened a book, and 
who were profoundly ignorant of the alphabet. They tilled a meagre 
patch of ground on the cold granite ridge of the Rouergue plateau.” 
Such people naturally knew the countryside in a most intimate way, and 
when Fabre came to interpret the secrets of insect life he did so against 
this background. His researches incorporated the traditional lore that 
helped his forebears to exist in the face of hostile nature. 

As a boy Fabre spent much of his time at his grandfather’s cottage, 
‘standing alone amid broom and heather, with no other dwelling 
anywhere near it, and from time to time visited by wolves.” He went 
there because food was more plentiful than at home, and describes how, 
when meal-time came, an almost patriarchal procedure was adopted. 

All, great and small, gathered about the long table, and seated them- 
selves on pine benches, there being an earthen bowl and tin spoon at 
each person’s place. At one end of the table was an enormous rye loaf, 
as large as a cartwheel, wrapped in a linen towel smelling not disagreeably 
of the lye in which it had recently been washed From this loaf the 
grandfather, with one stroke of the carving-knife which he alone was 
entitled to wield, cut a piece sufficient for the needs of the moment, 
subdividing this into as many equal parts as there were hungry mouths 
to feed. 

Next came the grandmother’s part. A big-bellied pot was hissing 
and bubbling over the blazing fire on the hearth. It sent forth a savoury 
odour of turnips and bacon. Armed with an iron ladle plated with tin, 
she dished up to each in turn first some soup, and then a good helping of 
turnips with a bit of bacon, half fat and half lean. At the end of the 
table opposite to that at which stood the rye loaf was a pitcher of water, 
for the unrestricted use of the thirsty. “‘ Ah, what sharp appetites we 
had,” says Fabre, “‘and how good the food tasted, especially when a 
white cheese, home-made, concluded the repast ! ” 

At one end of the room a wood fire blazed in an enormous fireplace 
where, in very cold weather, whole tree trunks were burned. When 
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bowls had been emptied and the last crumb of cheese eaten the grand- 
mother would take her distaff, seat herself on a stool by the fire, and 
spin with nimble movements of fingers and wrists, while her grand- 
children crouched on their heels about her and held their hands to the 
cheerful blaze. ‘‘ The stories she narrated to us,” says Fabre, “‘ were of 
little variety, it is true, but none the less wonderful and eagerly listened 
to, for in them the wolf always played a prominent part.” It is very 
probable that this delightful old grandmother is the original Mother 
Ambroisine of his Story Book of Science, who also plies the distaff and has 
a seemingly inexhaustible fund of stories. 

At the age of seven Fabre returned to his parents’ roof and was sent 
to school. Conditions were primitive, for the school-room served the 
master also as kitchen, dining-room, bedroom, hen-house and at times 
even pig-pen. There was a storage loft above, from which the master 
sometimes brought an armful of hay for his donkey or a basketful of 
potatoes to be cooked in a kettle for the dinner of the little pigs. These 
two rooms formed the entire establishment. 

The older children learnt to write with pens made from turkey or 
goose quills cut with a penknife, and ink made of soot stirred up with 
vinegar. The most advanced were taught some scraps of theology,with 
a little Latin to enable their young voices to join in the vesper chants. 
Of such subjects as history and geography no word was heard. Of what 
consequence was it whether the earth was a sphere or a cube, if its shape 
made no obvious difference in the grim problem of making it yield 
enough to sustain life? Perhaps wisely, too, grammar was equally 
unknown, correct speech being just a matter of usage, to be learnt by 
keeping one’s ears open. 

Poverty was the prevailing note of Fabre’s childhood, and it was 
therefore to be expected that work should begin early for him. His 
schoolmaster acted as steward to an absentee landlord of the neighbour- 
hood, and in summer took his young charges with him to help in keeping 
tidy the ground left in his care. One of the first tasks given to the boy 
on an expedition of this kind was that of crushing snails to be found in 
a certain hedge. Young Henri had already developed the interests that 
were to prove lifelong with him. He loathed the crushing, so beautiful 
did the multi-coloured snails with their elegant spiral shells appear to 
him, and his habit was to fill his pockets with the choicest specimens for 
future enraptured contemplation. The boy also assisted during hay- 
making in the schoolmaster’s meadow, but showed himself far more 
interested in beetles and butterflies than in harvesting fodder for the 
good man’s cow. 

Again when he left school, and began to earn a few francs looking 
after a brood of ducklings, the same tastes were shown. The young 
duck-herd took his brood each morning to a distant pond, returning with 
them in the evening. While the ducks quacked and splashed about their 
appropriate business their guardian beguiled the time exploring the 
shallows and collecting entomological, botanical and other specimens. 
A brilliant blue beetle would be put for safe-keeping into an empty 
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snail-shell, the mouth of which was stopped with a leaf before the whole 
went into the collector’s pocket, to be taken home for more leisurely 
inspection, and so on. Sometimes irate parents insisted on these treasures 
being thrown away, but the youthful Fabre was learning all the time, 
and his powers of observation were becoming more fully trained. 

The parents of Fabre moved to a town in the hope of earning more 
for their family. They never became prosperous, but Henri was enabled 
to obtain some part-time schooling first at Toulouse and then at Mont- 
pellier, where he earned his living by peddling lemons in the public 
market. Another move of the family brought them to Avignon, at which 
place Henri Fabre won a scholarship for a free place at the Primary Normal 
School. 

In spite of his preoccupation with natural history Fabre was able, 
with his keen intelligence, to pass the final examinations at the end of his 
third year. He was now eighteen years of age, and this success brought 
him a diploma by which he was qualified to teach in elementary schools. 
He had thus raised himself above his original station, and had gained 
entrance to the lowest rank of a learned profession. 

While still in his teens Fabre secured a post as teacher at Carpentras, 
near Avignon, the salary being 7oo francs a year. He proved himself 
good at his new occupation, knowing how to win and hold his pupils’ 
attention. Discipline did not come easily to begin with, as some of his 
students were older than he was himself, but he gained respect because 
his heart was in his work, and much of his own eagerness was imparted 
to those he taught. He records, “‘ My class grew in size daily, and 
before long it had double the number it started with. Then, as soon as 
I had an assistant to handle the younger boys, things took on an entirely 
different look.” 

The staff had compensation for their low incomes in that they were 
allowed to study for higher qualifications. This privilege enabled young 
Fabre to win his baccalaureate in letters, a degree already possessed by 
most of his colleagues. His real interest was in science, but it was then 
the rule in that part of France that an arts degree must be taken before 
any other. He remarks that “‘ One was expected to cultivate the acquain- 
tance of sundry celebrities belonging to ancient times, to hold converse 
with Virgil and Horace, Theocritus and Plato, before laying hands on 
the retorts and test-tubes of the chemical laboratory.” Those who 
have found pleasure in Fabre’s clean-cut and picturesque style cannot 
regret the course his training took at this time. Writing late in life he 
records, “‘I must confess that I cursed the regulations that imposed 
Latin and Greek upon me before allowing me to explore the domain of 
geometry and trigonometry. To-day, better advised and ripened by age 
and experience, I am of another mind.” It was not without good cause 
that the “‘ poet of science ” came to be one of the friendly titles by which 
Fabre was known. 

In due course Fabre took the additional degree of bachelor of mathe- 
matical sciences. At the age of thirty he was examined at the Toulouse 
University for a higher degree in the natural sciences, and passed with 
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distinction. The brilliant young naturalist was encouraged at this time 
to take up university lecturing at Toulouse. He rejected the career that 
might have been open to him in this way because he felt that his true 
work was the study of nature in the fields and woodlands. Further, he 
was neither willing nor able to shed the signs of his country origin, 
and always remained faithful to the traditional peasant attire of short 
jacket and broad-brimmed black felt hat. 

In his home, also, the naturalist was frugal from choice and because 
his slender resources continued to make prudence necessary. Much use 
of the bean was made in his household. He addresses the humble bean 
in these words : “‘ Sacred bean, solace of the poor and costing little, you 
satisfy the hunger of the worker, the worthy man of native ability to 
whom no lucky number has fallen in the stupid lottery of life. Refreshing 
bean, with three drops of oil and just a flavouring of vinegar, you were a 
feast to me in my youth, and now likewise, towards the end of my days, 
you are welcome in my poor porringer. Let us continue to be friends to 
the very last.” 

Eventually Fabre earned his doctorate of science, and about 1850 he 
was appointed to a vacancy in the department of physics and chemistry 
in the College of Ajaccio in Corsica. The salary here was 1,800 francs. 
After three years in Corsica the naturalist suffered from repeated attacks 
of malarial fever. In order that his health might be restored he was 
obliged to seek a fresh position, and in 1853 he became assistant professor 
of physics at the Lycée of Avignon. Here he remained for seventeen 
years and, having married, became the father of a family which increased 
until they “‘ sat seven at table.” 

The great contribution which Fabre made to the science of entomo- 
logy was to consider the living and not the dead specimen. Previously 
classification according to anatomical structure has been accepted as 
the whole function of the entomologist. In a characteristic passage he 
writes: “‘ An insect is caught, a pin is thrust through it; then the pin 
is stuck in the cork bottom of a little box, and under the feet of the 
specimen is placed a small card bearing a Latin name; and that ends 
the chapter for that insect. But this way of studying entomology does 
not satisfy me. It is of no use telling me that such and such a species 
has so many joints to its antenne, so many veins to its wings, so many 
hairs on a particular part of its abdomen or of its thorax ; I do not really 
know the little creature until I have learned its way of life, its imstincts 
and its habits.” 

It is not altogether surprising that Fabre should have been a pioneer 
in his own branch of research, for it was an exceedingly difficult and 
exacting one. For three score years he toiled enthusiastically at his self- 
appointed task, with his curiosity ever fresh and unflagging. From his 
early papers published in Les Asnales des Sciences Naturelles, to the time 
when the results of his investigations had been brought together in the 
ten great volumes of his Souvenirs Entomologiques, the same understanding 
of insect life is shown, displayed in such a fascinating way that he has 
earned the regard of students in all parts of the world. 
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Fabre retired from the teaching profession at the age of forty-seven. 
His main object for doing this was to gain more time for his entomo- 
logical researches, but the problem of maintaining his family remained, 
and he therefore began also the preparation of the first of his famous 
series of elementary text-books. He had long felt that school text-books 
were too dull and formal. It seemed to him possible to instruct and 
entertain young readers at one and the same time. He believed that he 
could arouse their curiosity and respond to their natural eagerness to 
know more of the world about them. Accordingly, on lines which were 
then unknown, he wrote half a dozen or more attractive books in which 
he told in his own simple and vivid way much about plants and animals, 
the sun and planets, the air we breathe, the food we eat, the water we 
drink and the clothes we wear. 

Fabre had been a good teacher and his text-books were excellent, 
and soon had a wide circulation in schools in all parts of France. The 
proceeds, with his previous modest savings, were sufficient to enable 
him at the age of fifty to purchase a small property in the pastoral quiet 
of Serignan, a little village near Orange, within the sunny Mediterranean 
region, so rich in the insect life in which he delighted. 

In addition to a fairly substantial house Fabre bought enough land 
to carry on most of his natural history studies without going beyond 
his own domain. Apart from a kitchen garden most of his little estate 
was given over to what he terms his open-air laboratory. In one section 
he raised wild flowers and other plants native to the region that were of 
a type to attract the insects he was studying. In another part of the 
grounds he left untouched a Aarmas, by which is meant in rustic speech 
an uncultivated tract of land, strewn with stones and given over to wild 
thyme. The total result was a paradise for the insects with wings of 
gauze. 

Fabre says of his land that it “‘ attracts these tiny creatures from all 
directions. Never in many entomological rambles have I met with so 
rich and varied an assemblage. Insect habits of a wide variety may 
here be studied in one patch of ground. There are here all sorts of game- 
hunting insects; there are builders in clay, cotton-weavers, leaf-cutters, 
cardboard-workers, plasterers, wood-borers, underground tunnellers, 
artisans expert in the making of membranous partitions—in short, count- 
less varieties of tiny artificers.”” Fabre was assisted in his observations 
by members of his family as they became old enough. In the task of 
keeping the grounds in order he was helped by an old soldier named 
Favier, who had seen much foreign service. This honest and faithful 
servant became a great favourite with the household. 

Contrasting his own methods of work with those of others, the 
great naturalist says, “ You rip open the little creatures, but I study them 
as they live; you make them an object of repulsion and of pity, but 
cause them to be loved; you work in a chamber of torture, of dis- 
memberment, but I observe under the blue sky and amid the shrilling of 
the cicadas ; you apply chemical reagents to the tiny cell and the bit of 
protoplasm, but I watch the promptings of instinct in its highest mani- 
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festations ; you scrutinise dead matter, but I examine what is alive.” 

The historian Drury arranged for Fabre to be admitted to the Legion 
of Honour. The naturalist had to visit Paris to receive the red ribbon. 
Speaking of the day after his arrival he says, “‘In the morning, accom- 
panied by the Minister, I was admitted into a little anteroom at the 
Tuileries by chamberlains in knee-breeches and silver-buckled shoes. 
They were queer specimens ; their costume and their stiff bearing made 
them look to me like big beetles with wing cases in the form of coffee- 
coloured frock-coats adorned with key-shaped embroideries on the back. 
The Emperor entered, in simple attire and with no attempt at regal 
adornment beyond a broad red ribbon of watered silk worn diagonally 
across the chest. Nothing of majesty about him. He was just a man 
like the rest of us, rather stout, with a big moustache, and with half- 
closed eyelids that appeared heavy with drowsiness.” 

Afterwards he had lunch at the Minister’s house. His host noticed 
his reluctance to prolong his stay in the capital. 

** What!” he exclaimed, “ Aren’t you going to visit our museums, 
our collections ? You would find some things well worth seeing.” 

**T know it, your Excellency,” was the reply, “ but I shall find still 
better things, and more to my liking, down there where I come from, in 
the incomparable museum of the open fields.” 

“Then what are your plans ?” 

“Tam planning to go home to-morrow.” 

The hermit of Serignan, as Fabre was sometimes called, continued 
his work as long as he was able. “Fie on your life of ease!” he says. 
“There is nothing like work for keeping one in the right way of living, 
as long as the machine is able to run.” 

The shock of the first world war placed a severe strain on the old 
scientist, as when it began he was in his ninety-first year, and had little 
remaining vitality. He died in October 1915, when only a month or 
two short of his ninety-second birthday. He was buried in the little 
churchyard of Serignan, the Archbishop of Orange officiating at the 
simple funeral. 


L. M. ANGus BurrERWoRTH. 


PACIFIC BATTLE 


THe Epic oF Tarawa. By W. Richardson. With a Foreword by 
Admiral Harold R. Stark, U.S.N., and an Introduction by Ira Wolfert. 
(Odhams Press, 3s. 9d.) One of the most important and violent actions 
in the Pacific in 1943 took place late in November, when American 
forces stormed Tarawa atoll in the Gilbert Islands. The Gilberts, a 
British possession, are strategically a key island group in the Central 
Pacific, about halfway between Hawaii and Australia. The Japanese 
overran them early in the Pacific War, and in enemy hands they threatened 
major Allied cross-Pacific shipping routes to the south-east, while pro- 
tecting the great chain of Japanese bases in the Marshall and Caroline 
Islands to the north-west and west. The Japanese, recognising the 
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importance of the Gilbert Islands, fortified them formidably, building pill- 
boxes and strong points with logs and concrete and armour-plate, laying 
barbed wire both on land and off shore in the shallow waters of the near 
approaches, and importing British naval guns captured at Singapore to 
form part of the defences. The key to the Gilberts was Tarawa atoll, a 
complex formation of many small coral islets bordering a lagoon the 
entrance to which is guarded by a submerged coral reef. The battle for 
Tarawa was exceptionally violent and tried the strength, endurance, 
courage and skill of the American forces which stormed it. The actual 
landing was carried out by marines. So fierce, tenacious and determined 
was the Japanese defence that out of a garrison of some 4,000, only nine 
were taken prisoner. The rest perished, almost all killed by the devastat- 
ing American air bombing, naval bombardment, and small-arms fire. 

This volume, by a young writer in the armed forces of the United 
States, tells the story of Tarawa admirably. Much of the narrative is 
based on accounts by eye-witnesses or participants. Mr. Richardson also 
analyses well the strategic significance of the battle and the tactical lessons 
it taught—many of which were put into operation in later landings. The 
illustrations are superb and lavish and convey a most vivid impression of 
the destruction wrought by modern weapons. Readers of The Epic of 
Tarawa will do more than learn about a single most gallant action ;_ they 
will understand the pattern followed by much of the fighting and many 
of the landings carried out against the Japanese, whether the Allied troops 
engaged were American, Australian, or British. 


DR. NIEBUHR 


THe NATURE AND Destiny OF Man. Volume 2: Human Destiny. By 
Reinhold Niebuhr. (Nisbet, 15s.). The very scope of Dr. Niebuhr’s 
work makes it hard to write about—as the undue lateness of this review 
testifies. The first volume—Human Nature—which was reviewed in 
these pages in October, 1942, comprised the first series of Gifford 
Lectures which Dr. Niebuhr delivered in the spring of 1939. The 
present volume represents the second series of these lectures, which were 
delivered the following autumn. Like its predecessor, the present volume 
is not easy reading—a possibility ruled out by its content, an analysis of 
Christian doctrines of redemption and Christian concepts of historical 
destiny in contrast with alternative doctrines, classical and modern. But 
—again like its predecessor—the reader’s effort is rewarded by insights 
of great depth and power. The problem is the ancient and familiar 
problem which is related in the gospels and which overtook one “‘ wicked 
generation ”’ ; it is the problem of the unclean spirit who, returning with 
seven other spirits more wicked than himself, entered into the soul which 
a man has left empty, swept and garnished. “‘ And the last state of that 
man is worse than the first.” So also it is with our own age, which has 
cast out its former beliefs and has been invaded and is now tormented by 
the devils which evil doctrine has released. What, in this situation, is to 
be done? Part of the answer can be found only in a profound philo- 
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Some new books from 


MACMILLAN «cotta 


A. L. Rowse 
WEST-COUNTRY STORIES 


Readers of A Cornish Childhood will remember that A. L. 
Rowse from his schooldays had a devotion to Daudet’s Lettres 
de mon Moulin. This book, with its ghost stories, folk tales, 
stories of old houses, evocations of time and place, portraits of 
west-country people and their folk may take its place in time as a 
Cornish Lettres de mon Moulin. 8s. 6d. 


Cc. M. Bowra 


FROM VIRGIL TO MILTON 


**C. M. Bowra’s versatile learning is impressive. . . . As one’ 


would expect he has written on his four chosen epics an 
extremely interesting book. To read it straight through is to be 
shown by a revealing interpreter a pageant of great poetry and 
great issues.’’— New Statesman. 15s. 


Sean O’Casey 
DRUMS UNDER THE WINDOWS 


Sean O’Casey’s autobiography, of which this is the third part 
to be published, is one of the outstanding biographical docu- 
ments of our time. It is the story of modern Ireland and of its 
great contemporary figures. 15s. 


Professor A. E. Taylor 
DOES GOD EXIST? 


This essay was originally written in the summer of 1939, as the 
war-clouds were gathering thick over Europe; the writer’s 
purpose was primarily to satisfy himself, in so gloomy a state 
of the world, of the reasonableness of the faith that was in him. 
He has attempted, as far as possible, to avoid metaphysical 
technicalities, and his aim all through has been to converse with 
his contemporaries on matters which vitally concern the mand 


himself in their own idiom. 7s. 6d. 
— AND — 
Dormer Professor 
eo s = 

Creston’s A.G.B. Fisher’s 
Biography of Napoleon and his son Study in modern economics 
IN SEARCH OF TWO CHARACTERS ECONOMIC PROGRESS AND 
18/- SOCIAL SECURITY. 18/- 
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sophical and theological analysis informed (to use Dr. Niebuhr’s words 
about the volume now before us) by the belief “‘ that the Christian faith 
represents deeper sources of insight into the meaning of life and, there- 
fore, also greater sources of power for the fulfilment of life than has been 
assumed in the main currents of modern culture.” By no means every- 
one will agree with the whole of Dr. Niebuhr’s position as set forth in 
the two volumes of this notable book. But at many points he opens 
vistas of understanding and spiritual release ; and much of his writing 


offers foundations on which further building can take place. We hope 


in a later and fuller discussion to deal with some of these matters at 
greater length ; meanwhile, we would remind our readers of this remark- 
able, largely conceived, and powerful study. 


THREE BATSFORD] BOOKS 


BririsH ARCHITECTS AND CRAFTSMEN. By Sacheverell Sitwell. ENGutsH 
CuurcH Desicn. By F. H. Crossley. THe Houses oF PARLIAMENT. By 
Hans Wild and James Pope-Hennessy. (B. T. Batsford, Ltd. Respec- 
tively 21s., 12s. 6d., and 15s.). Mr. Sitwell, in the preface to what his 
sub-title describes as “‘ A Survey of Taste, Design, and Style during 
Three Centuries 1630 to 1830,” expresses “‘ his grateful thanks ” to Mr. 
Harry Batsford (and to Mr. Charles Fry), adding that ‘‘ seldom can a 
work have been prepared under conditions of more genial and infectious 
enthusiasm and participation” ; and a common quality of all the three 
books here considered is certainly a “‘ genial and infectious ” atmosphere 
of enjoyment and delight in their subjects. Mr. Sitwell’s subject is 
indicated in his title and sub-title; his thesis—a welcome one in its 
amplitude, proportion and patriotism—that “the triumphs of our 
architecture, old and new, are eloquent of the English language. ... 
They are the glory of England, second only to the written word ” ; and 
his joy is that the architectural wonders by which “ in truth, we are sur- 
rounded in England even now ” are so many “‘ that there is not time in 
a single life to see them all.” Great names appear in Mr. Sitwell’s pages: 
Inigo Jones, Wren, Sir John Vanbrugh, Gibbs, Kent and Adam ; to- 
gether with an array of craftsmen most notable in their varied arts. Not 
content with the magnificence of the English feast offered in his vigor- 
ously written and splendidly illustrated pages, Mr. Sitwell relates what 
he describes in these islands to the works of foreign artists whose effort 
he has studied and pondered during travels far afield. Altogether this is 
a book to be read, re-read and enjoyed ; it is also a book to be reflected 
on in an age whose architectural and artistic confusion mirrors all too 
truly a tragic loss of truth. 

Mr. Crossley’s book, the fruit of years of study, discusses English 
church architecture and craftsmanship not in mere historical sequence, 
but under various headings, such as towers and facades, layout, plan, 
materials and organisation. It is a book which will interest and help 
many readers in the wide public which finds recreation and delight in 
visiting and studying English churches. It also is lavishly and excellently 
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METROPOLITAN-VICKERS ELECTRICAL CO., 
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Information please? 


Every day the Information 
Bureau of the National Book 
League answers scores of 
questions and inquiries about 
books. Lists of specially 
selected books of every kind 
of subject are provided. 
Titles, authors, dates, refer- 
ences and allusions are veri- 
fied. Research is undertaken. 
Individual guidance is given. 
This is only one of many 
services provided free to 
members of the National 
Book League. The subscrip- 
tion is 7s. 6d. per annum. 
Send 2$d. stamp for full 
particulars and pamphlet on 
BOOKS AND READERS 
National Book League 
2 Henrietta Street 
London WC2 
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FRIENDS... 


your books on the shelves. Do you 
enjoy their company to the full... 
appreciate the wealth of our literary 
heritage ? 


Read wisely. Make a serious study 
of your literature ; there is nogreater 
pleasure—or profit. You can do 
this through the new Course in 
Literature specially compiled by 
L. A. G. Strong, famous author and 
broadcaster, for the London School 
of Journalism. A splendid guide to 
all that is best in English. Other 
courses in Journalism, Story Writ- 
ing, Poetry and Radio Plays. Under 
the patronage of The Rt. Hon. Lord 
Beaverbrook, The Rt. Hon. Lord 
Camrose, Sir Frank Newnes, Bt., 
Sir George Sutton, Bt., Sir Philip 
Gibbs, K.B.E., Sir Ernest Benn, Bt., 
Sir Newman Flower, Dr. C. E. M. 
Joad, M.A., D.Litt. 


Reduced fees. Free Book froni 
Bureau 21, L.S.J., 57 Gordon Sq., 
London, W.C.1. Museum 4574. 
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illustrated (by photographs taken in main by the author or by Mr. Brian C, 
Clayton). 

The Houses of Parliament consists of a series of excellent photographs 
originally commissioned by the American magazine Life to give the 
American public some information about the business and background 
of British government, together with a text by Mr. Pope-Hennessy which 
conveys much information and more atmosphere with elegance and 
humour. Mr. Wild, the photographer, is a most sensitive artist, whose 
work cannot fail to please even the most jaded and superficial. Though 
slighter than the other two volumes here considered, The Houses of Parlia- 
ment, like them, bears its publishers’ hallmark, and is therefore informing 
and enjoyable. 


KIPLING’S APPEAL 


RupyarpD KiptinG, a biography, by Mr. Hilton Brown, has been pub- 
lished by Hamish Hamilton, with a foreword by Mr. Frank Swinnerton. 

These gentlemen must have overlooked or forgotten what Rudyard 
Kipling himself thought about such a work as they have produced. 
This is what he said :— 


THE APPEAL 


If I have given you delight 
By aught that I have done, 

Let me lie quiet in that night 
Which shall be yours anon : 


And for the little, little span 
The dead are borne in mind, 

Seek not to question other than 
The books I leave behind. 


SOME SHORT NOTICES 


FRANCE AND Her Army. By General de Gaulle. (Hutchinson, 15s.) 
In 1938, a year before the outbreak of war, General de Gaulle published 
the French original of this absorbing book, a popular study of the armies 
of France from the early feudal period through the ancien régime, undet 
the Revolution and Napoleon, during the 19th century, and in the first 
World War. For its subject France and Her Army is a short book, only 
some 75,000 words long, but General de Gaulle has packed it with 
information, insight and wisdom. Few indeed can be the students of 
France, of war, or of life and living who will not gain from reading a 
volume of this rare worth, which is here well translated into vivid, 
vigorous English. The percipient reader will also take from these pages 
a better understanding of the remarkable man who is their author. 
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THE B.A.O.R. AND THE 
CHURCH ARMY 


While there is an Army of Occupation there will be a great need for the widespread 
work of the Church Army for the Forces. 


Recreational facilities are provided, and greatly appreciated, but the Spiritual work 
is of equal importance. Our Canteens, Leave Hostels and Service Clubs are staffed 
by Officers with a wide knowledge of the Spiritual needs of men and women. 


Frequently they are able to assist in solving personal problems and thereby bring 
cheer and encouragement to the Forces. 


Please do your best to support this most important service. 


Cheques, etc., should be made payable to the Church Army, crossed ‘‘ Barclays a/c Church Army,”’ and 
sent to the Rev. Prebendary HUBERT H. TREACHER, General Secretary and Head, 


CHURCH ARMY 


FIGHT THE GOOO FIGHT 


Headquarters : 
55 BRYANSTON STREET, LONDON, W.I 
(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940.) 10/146 


THE DEBT OF HONOUR 


The alleviation of distress amongst ex-Service 
men and women, including the disabled and 
their dependents, and the care of those left 
behind by the men who fell in action, are 
the foremost of the many responsibilities 
which the British Legion has undertaken 
since 1921. 


The second World War has added materi- 
ally to this great work. Annual expendi- 
ture is rapidly increasing, and an appeal is 
earnestly made for legacies—to safeguard 
the future of the Legion’s work for those 
to whom the Nation owes so much. 
REMEMBER.—The British Legion helps ex- 
Service men and women of ALL ranks, ALL 
Services and ALL Wars. 


EARL HAIG’S 


BRITISH LEGION 


APPEAL FUND 


Richmond, Surrey. 
Full details of all beneficent activities and 


_ GEORGE PHILIP & SON, LTD. 
Forms of Bequest can be obtained on request. 32 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND TANKS. With a Foreword by General Eisen- 
hower. (Distributed by the Tanks Victory Club, 67-68, Chandos Place, 
London, W.C.2. 6d.). Even as a popular short account of the work of 
the big motor and railway wagon manufacturing firms in producing 
tanks, this small publication leaves much to be desired. Its appearance 
serves, however, to underline once again the urgent need for a really 
adequate book on tanks (especially British tanks) and their varying réle 
during the war just ended. 


THE ORIGINS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By John C. Miller, 
(Faber, 16s.). This study of the American Revolution by a young 
American scholar, an honours graduate of Harvard, who since 1939 has 
been Assistant Professor at Bryn Mawr College, contains the harvest of 
much research among original documents ; but the text still leaves the 
reader somewhat puzzled as to the w/timate reasons for what happened, 
What is more important, however, especially at the present time, is for 
English readers to have a good narrative and analysis of this great event 
as seen by a competent American scholar ; and such an account the pre- 
sent volume gives. Those who reflect on it will be helped towards com- 
prehension of some aspects of American public life, which more than ~ 
ever before it is vital for the rest of the world—and especially for Britain 
and the Empire—to understand. 


BRITAIN AND THE SoutH SEas. By Sir Harry Luke. (Longmans, ts.), 
This excellent pamphlet (one of Messrs. Longman’s series on the British” 
Commonwealth) gives a clear, factual, understanding account of what © 
Britain, the Dominions and the Empire have done among the little known — 
islands and peoples of the South Seas. As former High Commissioner 
for the Western Pacific and Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Fiji, | 
Sir Harry Luke writes with first-hand experience of his subject ; and he § 
compresses an astonishing amount of information and analysis into very ff 
little space. Everyone who noted the loyalty displayed by the Queen of § 
Tonga or the heroism and effort put forth in the Allied cause during the 
war by men from Fiji must have wondered by what means British rule 
found its way to the hearts of these varied and distant peoples and won 
such devotion from them. Part of the answer—and it is a very moving” 
answet—is to be found in Sir Harry Luke’s pages. 


War Crimes. By Manfred Lachs. (Stevens and Sons, 7s. 6d.). Dr. 
_ Lachs, a member of the Polish Bar, brings together in this small book 
much material bearing on War Crimes and International Law; and 
readers who are more than superficially interested in this vast, dark, 
difficult subject will find many useful facts from past experience and 
much food for thought in its pages. It is to be noted that Dr. Lachs 
does not discuss the highly debatable category of “‘ crimes against 
peace ” which form one of the groups of crimes under which the Big § 
Four Allies have agreed to prosecute and punish major Axis war criminals. ff 


